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Second Rochester International Salon of Photography 
ALEXANDER LEVENTON 


ar exh has been said by many during 
x ¥@) the last two years that there are 
3] too many photographic salons in 

Ge this country, that no one could 

=@) be expected to produce pictures 
in quantities large enough to be represented 
at all or even most of them; and that conse- 
quently the standard of exhibitions would 
eventually fall down in quality to a lower 
level. What an absurd conclusion! There is 
nothing that stimulates the development of 
pictorial photography more than salons do. 
Thousands of people visit these exhibitions. 
Most of them own Brownies or Kodaks, and 
have probably pressed their buttons merci- 
lessly for many years, never having had a 
suspicion that these Brownies could produce 
anything better than what their drugstore 
was doing for them with their films. A visit 
to an international salon is a revelation to 
them—the impression of the 1924 Toronto 
Salon is still very fresh in my own memory. 
They will soon find out that there is no 
“wonderful camera” to help them—that the 
art lies in their own eyes, brains, and hands. 
They will turn to photographic magazines, 
they will try to create something worth 
while; and thus hundreds of new “beginners” 
are born, many of whom will reach the top 
in years to come. I am speaking with the con- 
viction of one who has felt this interest grow 
up in these beginners within the shortest time 
imaginable. Last year, 635 people visited the 
Gallery on the opening day; this year the 
total of the opening, Sunday afternoon, was 
1.450! Last year’s total attendance for four 
weeks was 9,101; at the Second Salon this 
figure was reached at the end of two weeks! 
A talk on photography as a medium for ar- 


tistic self-expression was given at the Gal- 
lery for an audience totally unacquainted 
with the subject; and this talk, elementary as 
it necessarily was, created a sensation simply 
because it showed these people an entirely 
different aspect of a thing which they 
thought they knew long ago—it enabled them 
to realise that photography offers them a 
marvelous experience within their reach. 
And what a stimulant these salons are to 
those of us who have just reached the exhibi- 
tion level—those who have just had their 
first print or two accepted by a leading 
salon; and even to those who had six or eight 
prints hung two years ago and now find in 
the American Annual’s “Who's Who?” that 
this number doubled during the last season. 
In only one respect may the number of salons 
affect their quality. It is true that some of 
the very greatest “virtuosi” of the camera 
will find it difficult to satisfy the wishes of 
all the organising committees of our salons. 
But even this, in the end, may become an 
additional reason for our improvement. The 
competition between salons, the desire to re- 
ceive the co-operation of the “great ones’, 
will make us try to organise our salons in the 
very best way, to attract the exhibitors by 
showing their prints in the best of our Art 
Galleries, hung under glass; and by pro- 
ducing fine catalogs, by giving the exhibitors 
publicity, by attracting as many visitors as 
possible, by taking the best of care of their 
prints, and by returning them immediately 
after the close of the exhibition. In this 
latter respect the organising committee of 
the Rochester Salon feels especially proud to 
have been able to mail back all prints within 
only three days after the closing day of the 
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show. The more salons there are, the harder 
we shall have to try to interest and satisfy 
the exhibitors, and thus attract the best ones 
to be with us. 

Statistics are interesting this year. Cali- 
fornia workers will enjoy reading them: with 
twenty-five countries having submitted prints, 
one-quarter of the entire exhibition was rep- 
resented by Californians. Seventeen per cent 
of the salon was occupied by Los Angeles 
and Hollywood, and eleven per cent of all 
prints accepted came from Japanese workers. 


OVER THE RIVER 
SECOND 


A total number of 1,140 prints was 
ceived this year, of which 330 
cepted and hung. Last year’s figures were 
1,070 and 267 respectively. The judges were 
Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.P.S., of Chicago; O. 
C. Reiter of Pittsburgh, and the writer. It 
was the desire of both the committee and the 
jury to have as great a variety of subjects, 
treatments, processes, and tendencies shown 
as possible. As I pointed out in last year’s 
review, the jury cannot do more than select 
prints they personally like best; but even so, 
a certain amount of “self-control” will pre- 
vent the show from becoming monotonous or 
one-sided, which could easily happen if the 
judges should go by their personal prefer- 
ences only. For example, one member of the 
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were ac- 
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jury might be far more interested in por- 
traits than in any other subject. Very natu- 
rally he would be likely to select such por- 
traits as pleased him and be apt to set aside 
a beautiful landscape in favor of a splendid 
portrait, if he let his personal preferences 
control the situation. On the other hand, an- 
other member of the jury might lean strongly 
to marines and be apt to favor them, so far 
as he was concerned. For this reason, every 
well-organised salon jury should be com- 
posed of men who are willing to co-operate 








DONALD McMASTER 
SALON 


intelligently in selecting the best pictures 
regardless of subjects and any personal 
preferences. 

From the point of view of variety of sub- 
ject matter and their presentations, the Sec- 
ond Rochester Salon was truly outstanding. 
Portraiture, figure-studies, genres, land- 
scapes, architectural scenes, and still life 
were all beautifully represented. There were 
fewer nudes than usual, although we had 
many of them to select from: the explanation 
is simple—there were more bad nudes sub- 
mitted than probably all other subjects com- 
bined. Of the good ones, “Study”, by N. 
Boris, and C. B. Seifert’s “Decoration” were 
the best. The latter’s “Composition” was also 
very fine; but I think that the time has come 
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to stop photographing ‘“‘nudes with rings” 
just for the sake of filling the picture-space 
nicely. We had many of them following 
Walter Collinge’s success with his, and none 
of them were so good. The famous Drtikol 
gave up the human figure and used paper 
and plasticine models for his subjects. His 
compositions were as impeccable as ever; 
but the impression is considerably weaker 
and the results more curious than beautiful. 
I. Papprich’s “Shadow Dance” (Michio 


Ito) and “Salome”, as well as E. Fryer’s 
picture of a Ballerina, without title, were the 
best among dancing figures. “Salome” was 
a very unusual print, indeed. It was beautiful 
in its quality and its lighting, and successfully 
combined the gruesomeness of its subject 
with a typically modern interpretation of it 





AN OTTAWA HOME IN WINTER 
SECOND ROCHESTER 





JOHAN HELDERS, F.R.P.S. 


INTERNATIONAL SALON 


by a dancer. Fred Archer's fairy tales, “The 
Fisherman and the Genii” and “The City of 
Brass’’, were beautiful in their phantasy and 
their execution. Of the more “contemporary” 
type of figures, Mary Callaghan’s “Friends” 
was perfectly delightful in its spontaneity 
and joy. William Duncan’s back-stage shot, 
entitled “Holding Up the Show”, was an- 
other excellent print, novel in subject and 
presentation. Christian Bablik’s “Narkose”’ 
showed a patient being prepared for opera- 
tion with a mask on his face. It was well 
composed, showed good technique, and all we 
had to know before accepting it was Dr. 
Thorek’s “surgical opinion”. Joseph Konrad 
of Vienna exhibited “Die Schnitterinnen”, a 
green gum print of splendid composition and 
texture. It imitated, however, too obviously 
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the Louvre’s masterpiece, “Les Glaneuses’”’ 
by Millet. Alexander Keighley delighted us 
again this year. His “Spanish Almshouse’’, 
and especially “Good Friday—Spain’’, were 
somewhat of a departure for him; however, 
it was fully up to his standard of perfection. 

Portraiture was strongly represented both 
in quantity and quality. A perfectly delight- 
ful portrait was B. Humphrey’s “Paul”. The 
lighting was superb, the expression deeply 
thoughtful, yet it was childlike; and, more- 
over, it was a bromoil of exquisite technique. 
Thoughtfulness of an entirely different na- 
ture was seen in Norton Avery’s “The Weary 


LAZY SURF 


SECOND ROCHESTER 


Traveler”. This was the evening of life’s 
long journey. Rabinovitch’s “Portrait of a 
Baby” was strangely placed in the very 
center of the lower part of the picture, with 
the subject squarely facing the camera, yet 
it had a great charm, the reason of which is 
even difficult to explain. Was it childhood’s 
appeal? Perhaps; but then why did Nilsoon’s 
“Anne-Charlotte” leave us cold despite its 
“sweetness” and good photography? ‘Head 
Study” by A. Greiner showed Pirie MacDon- 
ald’s influence. This statement, coming from 
such an admirer of Pirie MacDonald’s work 
as I am, is high praise, not criticism. One of 
the best portraits of a man was Valentino 
Sarra’s “G. Hudson’. It was a bromoil of 


INTERNATIONAL 


a very large size, magnificently done. Dr. 
Max Thorek’s work is always a delight to 
me. The most extraordinary thing about his 
portraits is their motion. I have had a copy 
of his ““Tolstoy’s Double” hanging in my 
studio for the last two years; and, every time 
I look at it, I have a feeling of looking at a 
living being whose smile broadens while you 
look at him. His ‘“Helba Huara” was the 


best of the four shown this year. Kenneth 
Alexander’s portrait without title was a very 
charming thing, indeed, most delicately done 
in a high key. The other end of the scale was 
very successfully reached by Byron Morgan 


LEWIS TABOR 
SALON 


in his “Pale Hands I Loved” and “Study in 
Human Nature”. The latter happened to be 
hung right under A. Keighley’s carbon 
prints, yet lost nothing in its quality by com- 
parison. Florence Evansmith’s “Orphans” 
and Robert Officer’s ““Nancy” were two ex- 
tremes of human mood. The first was truly 
touching in its sadness, the second could not 
be looked at without a happy smile. Bertram 
Park showed three portraits. They were fine 
examples of the work of this distinguished 
professional photographer of London; but 
one felt somehow that they were not above 
his standard of daily bread-and-butter work. 
He can make better things when he is not 
paid for them. 
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FOUR MUSICIANS 


SECOND 


When speaking of landscape photography, 
the name of Leonard Misonne will certainly 
come to our minds almost by pure association 


with the word “landscape”. This great 
master showed four magnificent oil prints 
of even greater variety than usual. His “Quel 
Vent” was a classical work, if one may speak 
of “classics” in photography, and showed 
the finest representation of wind and motion 
ever attained in photography. It was the 
most popular print of the exhibition. Dr. D. 
Ruzicka’s “Winter Landscape” was by far 
the best of all snow-scenes, not only of this 
particular salon but of any I have seen be- 
fore. Beatrice Dine’s “Winter” would have 
been another fine snow-picture, were it not 
for its very disagreeable color. Robinson’s 
“Conway Castle’ was very appealing by its 
pure photography, typical of good English 
landscape. P. D. Anderson’s “Toward Half- 
Dome, Yosemite”, on the contrary, was not 
“pure” enough, though very well composed. 
Its texture was somewhat too grainy and 
muddy. Another fine English landscape was 
“On the Somerset Coast” by G. F. Butler. 
There was nothing “striking” about it, but 
the impression grew the more one became 
acquainted with it. I liked W. Clarke’s ‘Villa 


Faleoniere Frascati” with its atmosphere 


TOYO 
SALON 


MIYATAKE 


ROCHESTER INTERNATIONAL 


reminiscent of that of the “Island of Death”; 
and I would not make the review complete 
without mentioning Edward McMurtry’s two 
little gems done in Carbro, “A Mountain- 
side” and “Hoorn”, and J. Borrenbergen’s 
finest picture of reflections on water, “Re- 
flex’, a very strong bromoil of splendid pat 
tern and realism. And how beautiful was 
“The Frosted Pine” by Laura Gilpin! The 
editor of Das Deutsche Lichtbild would en- 
joy seeing it. 

Some of the most impressive architectural 
and industrial pictures were shown this year, 
with two Chicagoans in the forefront: M. 
Gurrie with his “Climax in Steel” and L. 
Longwell with his ‘““La Salle Street Bridge’, 
both perfectly composed, splendid in texture 
and quality, and very powerful. Byron 
Chatto showed “Cathedrals of Industry’, a 
fine print, but not quite reaching the stand- 
ard set for this subject by William Gysin in 
his “Unbelievable City’. Very impressive 
was the great power and motion of French's 
“Thundering On’, showing a locomotive, or 
rather its silhouette, moving toward the on- 
looker. There were practically no more than 
two tones in this print: the black of the 
silhouette and the white of the headlight; 
yet the result was truthful and impressive. 
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Ira Martin’s “Progress in Civilisation” af- 
forded a typical example of his “skyscraper- 
series”. It was strong and bold and filled the 
picture-space splendidly; but somehow or 
other, I am inclined to ask whether filling 
the space cleverly is enough to make a pic- 
torial print. A similar question came to my 
mind when seeing H. Kammerer’s “Sand”. 
Here was sand on paper, as real as sand it- 
self, and—nothing else. It struck by its real- 
ism and truthfulness; but is that enough? 
Saito’s “Sand Dunes” may be less truthful; 
but how much more it gave our imagination! 
Akira Furukawa of Honolulu showed three 
bromoil still-life prints which surpassed in 
beauty of design and technique anything I 
have seen. Another very beautiful still life 
was that of T. Mayeda. Hiromu Kira’s “Ar- 
rangement” was up to his usual standard; his 
“Glassware”, however, seemed to be some- 
what scattered and complicated. Kono’s 
“Waves” was a gorgeous thing—here you 
have realism combined with beauty and inner 
force. H. A. King’s “Mill Foam”, Japanese 
in its treatment and presentation, formed a 
splendid design, but it made us look for the 
‘atalog to find out what it was. Very good 
was R. Rex’s “Paint Barrels”, also not with- 
out the Japanese influence. T. Rotan’s “De- 
sign” was an attempt at creating abstract 
designs with everyday material. I preferred 
“Perpetual Motion” by Kono. Here we had 
nothing but design, and we accepted it as 


such without asking further questions as to 
how it was made and what was the subject, 
questions which we cannot help asking in the 
case of Mr. Rotan’s prints. I should also like 
to mention Linton Gibb’s “The Peacock’, 
the most striking of several very successful 
animal pictures. 

The Rochester Salon, only two years old, 
has taken a place among our country’s ex- 
hibitions more prominent than the organisers 
could ever have hoped for. Their enthusiasm 
has been rewarded by the results of the Sec- 
ond Salon, which can and will be eclipsed 
only by one other—the Rochester Salon of 
1931! 

[Our readers will recall that last year the 
Editor attempted to review the First 
Rochester Salon because our good friend 
Alexander Leventon protested his inability 
to do so. Nevertheless, Mr. Leventon sup- 
plied the Editor with the material, and not 
a little of the review was quoted directly 
from Mr. Leventon’s letters. This year the 
entire review is presented by Mr. Leventon, 
and is conclusive proof that he can write, 
and write well. The Editor is tempted to 
say, “I told you so!” to Mr. Leventon; but, 
of course, only in this little note. We are 
greatly indebted to him and to the members 
of the Salon Committee and Jury of Selec- 
tion for the splendid co-operation which we 
have received in presenting this review to 
our readers.—EprrTor. | 


The Camera ‘‘Horse-Trader” 
Cc. P. MARTIN 


JAKING stock of myself in a 
photographic way at this season 
4%34| when “that inward eye” examines 
=); personal accomplishments of the 

= past year, and when resolutions 
concerning the future are made, I see the 
cloven hoof. I have become the modern coun- 
terpart of the itinerant horse-trader of the 
past generations, my stock of trade being 
cameras and photographic equipment rather 
than horses. 

The horse-trading gypsy had little time 
for using his horses for the tilling of the soil 
and the production of worth-while things. 
His equine companions merely furnished 





transportation, each horse taking the trader 
only to that point where he might be traded 





for a better horse or for one of a different 
size or kind. 

My cameras have seryed an equivalent 
purpose. In flitting from one camera to an- 
other, a certain fund of photographic knowl- 
edge has naturally stuck with me like moss 
to a rolling stone. But nothing has been actu- 
ally accomplished in the production of pic- 
tures, the original aim of my pursuit of 
photography as a hobby. Thousands of other 
photographers have been bitten by the trad- 
ing germ, and some few like myself have 
stopped their “horse-trading”’ to view the sit- 
uation in a practical manner. 

With a strong leaning toward pictorial 
work with a camera, and with real admiration 
for the work of some pictorialists, I have 
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developed an ambition to produce pictures 
rather than casual snapshots. Of course, like 
other tyros, I have already made dozens of 
pictures far better than those published in 
photographic magazines and hung in salons; 
but somehow, the other fellow is able to put 
over his inferior stuff. This attitude is a 
natural development in a human being in 
any line of competition; but when he is really 
honest with himself, he is forced to admit 
that there is perhaps an intangible, inde- 
finable something about the successful per- 
son’s work which is absent in his own. 

Years ago, I was presented with a Vest- 
Pocket Kodak which made many pictures 
for me; but then came the urge to improve 
upon my equipment. A Premo filmpack pocket 
camera was consequently obtained with a 
smal! cash payment in addition to the Vest- 
Pocket Kodak. This box went about the 
country with me for a number of years, mak- 
ing snapshots of the record variety. When 
this Premo was stolen from my car, I pur- 
chased an up-to-date Vest-Pocket Kodak 
Special. 

My work as a publicity man had by this 
time taught me the uselessness of depending 
upon the other fellow for making pictures on 
appointment or otherwise. At that particular 
time a Graflex came my way at a price which 
I, as a “horse-trader’’, could not resist. 

From that date, low sales resistance, com- 
bined with a “dog in the manger” complex 
of hating to see an attractive camera bargain 
fall into the hands of another, cost me a lot 
of money and kept me from having any time 


for making pictures, or rather from learning 
how to make pictures. Soon after acquiring 
the Graflex, the Vest-Pocket Kodak was ex- 
changed for a Voigtlander Avus, which, in 
turn, was used as a down payment upon a 
Meyer Silar Universal outfit. Next, a fellow 
newspaperman in need of funds—and what 
one is not?—persuaded me to take a Speed 
Graphic off his hands. Using this camera’s 
lens upon my enlarger, and having no par- 
ticular need for the rest of the outfit, I traded 
it for a pocket-sized Ernemann focal-plane 
reflex. This went for a Kawee as an even 
trade. Cash proceeds from the sale of the 
Kawee bought a Contessa-Nettle, and negoti- 
ations for a trade of this camera for an Auto 
Graflex are now under way, to make the end 
of my trading days. 

It’s great sport—this pictorial photo- 
graphy, and I rather suspect it is the element 
of friendly competition nurtured by maga- 
zines and salons which forces us to lug along 
a camera on all outings in the hope that we 
may better the other fellow’s accomplish- 
ments in bringing home some real pictures in 
the form of latent images. 

At any rate, when the “horse-trader”’ 
ceases to follow his usual paths in exchanging 
equipment, he can concentrate on making pic- 
tures, and the law of averages will take care 
of him in providing an occasional success. 
For the honest pictorialist will have to admit 
that only a small percentage of his exposures 
are ever finished into pictures worthy to take 
a place in an exhibition; and for every success 
he makes, there are several misfits. 
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(Continued from February issue) 


Kootenay District snow pic- 
tures were mainly of trophies of 
some of the various members of 
the party, and here the render- 
ing of the snow was reduced to 
a minimum, since the horses and riders and 
the heads were considered to be the outstand- 
ing portions of the photographs. 

At the time, snow pictures were made on 
hunting or climbing expeditions above the 
snow limits, where windstorms often un- 





cover a rugged peak and force that to be- 





come the high spot of the shot. In such 
cases I have dispensed with the filter en- 
tirely, all other conditions being satisfactory. 
The usual case which I encountered in the 
Canadian Rockies, however, was that where 
above-timber-line photographs were made on 
the mountain-climbing and glacier-climbing 
jaunts, the peaks or snow-covered hillsides 
rolled right up to the summit in a white 
blanket that seemed to slide off into the dull 
gray of the overhanging sky or to slide right 
up under the low-swinging cloud banks, as 
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though to make one mass of crystal and 
rounded shape. Here it was that I brought 
the filter back into play. 

I have often seen cases where people that 
I have met who are out photographing in the 
mountains depend upon the camera, and have 
the feeling that if they don’t get the shot 
this time they can go back at their conven- 
ience and make another shot, since they are 
going to be around in the neighborhood for 
a week or so. It has always been my con- 
tention, though, that a bit of advice carried 
along and remembered on the camera tour, 
especially in a district where the snow is 
likely to provide unique subjects, will go 
a long way toward capturing the fleeting 
glimpse of the wild thing that seampers away 
without a glance, or toward recording for- 
ever the shapes and forms that have mo- 
mentary or temporary form and then drop 
away with the melting of the claylike snow 
that gave them life. I have in mind a photo- 
graph of an extremely lifelike polar bear 
that was made of a snow creation at Mount 
Temple, near Banff, Alberta. Instances of this 
sort—where it is impossible to go home, de- 
velop the photographs, and then, if they 
are not satisfactory, rush back for another 


set—tend to make suggestions for improving 
amateur photography especially interesting. 
One of the interesting wild characters 


who fell before the click of the shutter 
was the Whistler, one of the varieties of 
marmot, and perhaps the largest variety, 
which was the old Siffleur of the French 
Canadian fur-traders. I contended on work- 
ing on this particular picture that it was 
a small accomplishment, indeed, to get some 
animal figuratively as big as a house, lum- 
bering along with a more or less stable move- 
ment, and posing for a snap every few yards 
if he were not unusually distressed or both- 
ered. With the marmot, however, and the 
Whistler in particular, there is very little 
ceremony. He scoots out of one of the two 
doors of his underground abode, turns up 
his nose, blinks one or the other of his beady 
eyes, and tries to sight and sense any danger 
that happens to be near. The cracking of a 
twig, the unwarranted rustle of a leaf, the 
splash of water, or any disturbance in the 
quiet current of nature is enough to send 
this nervous little animal into his hole head 
first. But if the click of the shutter is the 
thing that disturbs our guest, then you 
have a picture, indeed; for he will turn his 


head to the side to better catch the sound, 
and then you have him. (See February issue. ) 

The little fellow we have to present was 
photographed outside of Banff on the shores 
of Lake Windermere, and was posed upon 
the edge of his subway with an engaging 
background of water and evergreens. He 
fell to the Graflex, with a Protar lens. It was 
focused at fifteen feet, and was exposed at 
1/50-second. His nose was pointed toward 
the lake at the time of the finding upon the 
groundglass; but with the operation of the 
camera, he obligingly turned to look pretty, 
and had his hind legs gathered ready for the 
spring. Altogether it satisfying 
encounter. 

It has often been brought to my attention 
that my night pictures seem to provide a 
great deal of interest to those who have had 
an opportunity of reviewing them. So I will 
take the liberty of offering two more un- 
usual shots. One of these was made at the 
Indian village at Lake Windermere near 
Banff, and the other was made at Fort 
Yukon, an old and famous trading-post in 
Alaska on the Yukon River. 

I wouldn’t be too ambitious in putting for- 
ward the claim; but I believe that this photo- 
graph of the Indian Camp is about one in 
six that have ever been made after dark. As 
it is, the Indians are wont to commercialise 
their posing to the tune of one or more good 
American dollars for every picture that they 
get into; but even good American dollars 
will not convince them that they ought to 
pose after dark. 

The subject for this picture was a group 
of the Indian tepees in which the evening 
cooking and heating fire had been lighted, 
and where the smoke and flame was climb- 
ing up to reach to the overhanging sky with 
its dull leaden glow, touched off by the rising 
moon that was silvering the tops of the 
mountain range in the background. The out- 
lines of the Indian wagons were dimly 
visible between the tepees, and some very 
interesting shadow-effects were reflected 
upon the outside of the dwellings. In some 
cases the reflections gave the impression that 
the Indian inhabitants were hanging by the 
neck in the interior; but this was caused 
by the projection of the shadows from the 
far side of the tent. Where the occupants 
happened to be seated at the near side of 
the tepee, the reflection was of more satisfy- 
ing form. : 

The camera employed was the Graflex 
with the Tessar lens, and it was exposed at 


was a 
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INDIAN VILLAGE AT NIGHT—LAKE WINDERMERE 


time for a period of 90 seconds and 120 
seconds. A third and fourth shot at three and 
four minutes gave the smoke a blurry effect. 
The second photograph was about the best. 
It was printed on Velox paper under a 150- 
watt light with an exposure of seven seconds. 
The Fort Yukon subject was engendered 
by the desire to have a photograph of the 
Midnight Sun, as seen in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, to fill out other photographs of the 
same subject that have fallen before my 
lens in Kola, in northern Russia; in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, and Iceland. Fort 
Yukon is on the very rim of the Arctic circle 
and has been used as a trading-post along 
through the days from before the Russian 
occupation of the promising territory about 
the Yukon River. It holds some interesting 
sights now as the seat of a government school 
which handles some two hundred of the 
natives from the surrounding territory. 
The picture was made out across the river 
from the top of one of the packing houses, 
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where furs and other commodities are 
stored, and was shot at exactly 12.12 a.m. 
with the Graflex camera and Kodak film- 
pack, with the largest opening, and a time 
exposure of seven seconds. I purposely 
sought the result that was provided by the 
outlined forms of others of the picture-mak- 
ing group, who made pleasant silhouettes. 

Coming back down to the edge of the 
world brought some interesting encounters 
in the various Alaskan inside passage cities 
and towns, and one of the typical scenes 
of this portion of the journey is provided by 
the photograph of Skagway, with the dog- 
team buggy and the street railway. It is 
quite a common occurrence to behold pictures 
of dogs hauling the time-honored sleighs; 
but I believe that the dog-team buggy is 
little known, and is picturesque even in the 
borderland surroundings of a town such as 
Skagway. 

The picture illustrates how the singleness 
of purpose of the town is accented in the 
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SILHOUETTE PICTURE AT FORT YUKON 
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streets, which run right up -to the base of 
the towering mountain in the background, 
and also points out the fact that Skagway is 
a town linked up with tourist traffic, because, 
out of the six buildings visible upon the 
street, five are selling Kodaks and curios. 

Coming back down the coast, one of my 
interesting encounters was provided by an 
extended visit to the largest lumber camp 
in the world, that of the Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch Company, Limited, at Bloedel, B.C., 
on Vancouver Island. I had not expected to 
make this stop in my original schedule, and 
was therefore traveling light, having shipped 
much of my equipment inland to be picked 
up at Calgary after coming over the southern 
tier of the Canadian Rockies from Vancouver 
through Field and Banff. For this reason I 
was employing the Eastman Hawkeye 
camera. 

To give some idea of the extent of this 
operation, so that my readers may more 
fully understand the set of pictures that I 
was able to obtain on the claim, I will give 
a few facts and figures about this example 
of “big business” logging. The full capacity 
crew consists of 650 men. The logging is 
railroad logging, and the equipment for 
hauling includes two Baldwin locomotives, 
four Shay locomotives, and one Climax loco- 
motive, 194 skeleton cars for the logs, ten 
flat cars for freighting, eight steel water- 
tanks, seven steel oil-tanks, eleven wood cars, 
one “bull” car, four workmen’s “‘Pullmans’”’, 
and three box cars. 

The logging is carried on by seven units 
known as sides. Each unit is mounted on rail- 
road trucks and includes a yarding engine 
and a loading engine, the first to bring the 
logs in to the railway line from the woods 
by means of cable systems, and the last for 
loading onto the skeleton cars. 

Where the logs are more than five hun- 
dred feet from the line of track, a process 
known as “cold-decking” is employed, and 
is carried on by three donkey engines 
mounted on sleds that pull themselves 
through the timber by their own power. 
Three additional gasoline donkeys are used 
in connection with the three steam donkeys 
mentioned for the same purpose. Three 


other steam donkeys are mounted on cars 


for the purpose of rigging spar trees, the 
large trees which are used for the rigging 
of the cables used in hauling the logs to the 
railway line. Two pile drivers are on the 
for rigging the piles 


claim: one at the 





Beach Camp, where the logs are dumped 
from the trains to be towed in booms to 
Vancouver or south into Washington, and 
the other for rigging piles on land for vari- 
ous building purposes. The “cherry picker” 
is another important item of the equipment, 
and is a home-made crane which does duty 
in picking up logs that have gone astray, or 
in putting wrecks back on the track, and 
similar odd jobs. Another steam donkey 
rigged on the beach in the water about the 
booms is used for sawing up wood for the 
camp. A last donkey is used for making the 
booms and pulling the “swifters”, or cross 
pieces, over the logs to keep them from slip- 
ping out during towing. 

The company maintains five to seven 
camps on the claim, depending on the con- 
ditions in the industry. The mess-hall 
“bunch” in each camp includes a cook, sec- 
ond cook, baker, six waiters, one dishwasher, 
and sometimes a potato and vegetable peeler. 
The men live in houses 40 x 16 feet, and each 
building houses ten men. Each bunkhouse is 
in charge of a bed-maker, who carries in the 
wood, makes the fires in the morning, and, 
of course, makes the beds. The steam laundry 
operated at the camp keeps four men busy. 
A machine shop is provided with lathes, drill 
presses, power hack saws, shaper, and gen- 
eral blacksmith outfit. The crew consists 
of a master mechanic, four helpers, a black- 
smith and two helpers, and four railroad-car 
repair-men. The camp also has an electric 
welding outfit. Each of the camps on the 
claim has a company department store sell- 
ing about everything you can imagine, and 
many things you would never think of in a 
hundred years. A government post office is 
maintained at the Beach Camp. 

To go on and tell you all of the steps that 
go toward making up this interesting in- 
dustry would take much too long, although 
I believe that it is very interesting; so I 
have picked out a group of six from my 
photographs to show some of the typical 
operations. The first three pictures show the 
rigging of the spar tree and the settling of 
the blocks on the guy wires for the hauling 
process; a close-up of the unit on the track, 
with its brood of logs that have been gath- 
ered about it like a batch of chicks; and a 
long shot of the unit working through the 
woods, giving some idea of the distance over 
which the machine is workable and of the 
type of timber that it is working over. The 
second three pictures are those made at the 
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booming grounds at the beach camp. The first 
shows the Number 4 locomotive, familiarly 
called “The Four Spot,” pushing the logs 
out onto the water siding. The booming 
grounds, with some partially completed 
booms, are on the right side of the picture; 
and the discard grounds, with the logs that 
have been cut out by the “scalers” and are 
to be used for firewood, are visible on the 
left of the track. The second picture is that 
where the actual job of dumping is accom- 
plished by means of a revolving four-armed 
device known as a “gill-poke”, which 
thrusts the logs off into the water by means 
of a sharp tip which engages the logs as the 
cars roll slowly by. Where the logs are 
what is known as boom sticks, or 72-foot 
lengths to be chained around the outside of 
the booms, they are unloaded by attaching a 
chain to the dock, tying this under the logs 
on the skeleton car, and then running the 
car out from under until the boom sticks go 
over the side as well as the shorter lengths 
from the gill-poke. The third picture is a 
general view of the booming grounds, show- 
ing how the railroad track is tilted. In the 
left corner is a shot of the cable used in 
unloading the boom sticks, and on the boom- 
ing grounds in the center is a view of the 
floating donkey completing the boom for tow- 
ing. In the background one of the tugs is 
steaming up and down awaiting a tow. 

In making the first picture of the rigging 
job, I had the lens opened at 16, the camera 
focused at 35 feet, and the shutter speed at 
1/50-second. The sun was shining almost di- 
rectly into the camera; so I overcame this 
by stepping back along the side of the car 
until it served as a shield against the sun 
without destroying my view of the swaying 
subject. The second picture, the close-up of 
the unit, was the aftermath of an abortive 
attempt to photograph a falling snag. Trees 
that are not fit for timber and are left stand- 
ing are called snags. If it so happens that 
a hauling in line becomes entangled with 
one of the snags, the snag will crash to the 
ground. When the snag in the rear of the 
donkey started to fall, I poised myself for 
a shot, but was suddenly changed of opinion 
by the necessity for a quick dive down be- 
tween a log and a railroad car to prevent 
me from having my head smashed to pulp. 
This picture was made at twenty-five feet 


to show the process of loading. In the center 
of the photograph is the log being raised 
by the tongs, which are hooked over one end 





and the second set hooked down near the 
right side of the picture. The lens opening 
was at 24 and the shutter speed was 1/25- 
second. 

The final picture of this group was more 
of a study, since I made my way out into 
the woods to the five-hundred-foot limit, and 
was in something of a shadow. However, the 
light that came down into the partial clear- 
ing seemed to offer me a suitable subject, 
and I therefore essayed the photograph. I 
placed the unit in the right center of the 
layout, and composed my shadows so as to 
set off the central figure. I had the camera 
focused at infinity, with the lens opening at 
32 and the shutter speed at 1/25-second. 

During the photographing of the shore 
pictures, I did not have the same luck with 
the sun that I had encountered in the woods. 
Dull, sometimes drizzly, days seemed to be 
my portion at this part of the trip, and, 
since the running up and down on the gaso- 
line skooter was not very pleasant in the 
rain, the beach had to provide the variety 
for me. The picture of the “Four Spot” was 
made from the top of the pile-driver visible 
in picture Number 5 of this group. I had 
the camera focused at 100 feet, the lens 
opening was at 4, and the shutter speed was 
1/25-second. In this instance, as in the case 
of picture three of the unit through the 
clearing, I sighted my camera on the smoke 
rising from the engine to touch off any drab- 
ness in the background. 

The gill-poke unloading was photographed 
at 50 feet, with the lens opening at 16 and 
with a shutter speed of 1/25-second. The 
difficult portion of this picture was judging 
the speed with which the logs would leave 
the car, as they sometimes started to slide 
off while passing, as soon as the trips on the 
off side were thrown. 

The general view forming picture Number 
Six in this group was obtained by focusing 
on the floating donkey engine in the middle 
distance of the picture, and was made with 
the lens opening at 24, and with a shutter 
speed of 1/25-second. I again attempted to 
use the smoke as a finder for this portion of 
the picture; but it did not provide the sharp 
accenting that had been offered in the other 
similar attempts. 

I hope that these six examples will be 
considered as typical of the more than one 
hundred pictures that I made on this claim, 


and that they will provide a variety of 
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Rigging spar tree for clearing out logs 
Close-up of loading unit 

Unit working in clearing on 
Island logging claim 


LOGGING 


OPERATIONS AT 


BLOEDEL, 


Vancouver 


B.C. 


The “Four Spot” pulling out on the un 
loading platform 
Gill-poking a trainload of logs 
General view of booming grounds—the 
largest logging camp in the world 
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facets of this engaging form of tall-timber 
picture-shooting. 


Returning to Vancouver, I made the jour-. 


ney inland by train as far as Banff, and 
there photographed some interesting moun- 
tain-and-lake scenery, and then continued to 
Winnipeg by air, with some of the results ex- 
plained earlier in the article. 

As a conclusion, I think I might say that 
you will agree with me that this trip pro- 
vided many interesting and colorful en- 
counters that have not been marked in de- 
tail in any of my other various trips, and 
have, therefore, served to sharpen my per- 
ception of conditions in photographing, and 
have more than likely served as object 
lessons for myself as well as for any of you 
who may be able to profit by my pioneering 


efforts and their results as presented here- 
with. Since my efforts in this case, as in 
others of my trips, have been rewarded, and 
my facts assisted by the support of many 
organisations in the districts which I have 
visited, I believe that I must make some 
mention of the kindness of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways for 
their interest in providing me with authentic 
information as to studies, conditions, and 
suggested apparatus for a successful photo- 
graphic exploration; for the use of some of 
my products and those of colleagues that 
were turned over to them as a courtesy ges- 
ture, and for photographs which they have 
granted me permission to use in my various 
articles. 


Never Mind the Butterflies 


JOHN F. 


maea|LIEN I was in about the fourth 
grade at school, the teacher read 
to us about a certain American 
poet. It seemed that this poet 
might have been a first-rater, but 
he couldn’t write in a straight path. As the 
textbook put it, he kept wandering off the 
trail to chase butterflies. 

I have spent a good deal of time and money 
chasing butterflies, myself—photographic but- 
terflies. A swarm of them arose when I de- 
cided to buy a camera to illustrate some 
articles. What type? What size? The one I 
finally caught was a 31/4, x 414 Speed Graphic. 
Somebody said that was the correct size for 
a free-lance, and somebody else said the focal- 
plane camera was the best type. 

I soon found that this size was too small. 
It must have been ideal for somebody else, 
because he said it was; but my customers be- 
gan to kick at the small negatives, and they 
kicked at buying enlargements. I was still 
selling pictures, but for several dollars each 
less than I could have obtained had the nega- 
tives been 8 x 10’s. So I kissed this wonderful 
little camera good-by. 

“Can I carry an 8 x 10 without a car?’ 
I asked several people. They shuddered and 
said no. I took their word for it and caught 
my second butterfly, a 5 x 7 Graflex. What 
a box that was! The weight, with plate maga- 
was considerable, but that drawback 





, 


zine, 


was more than offset by the certainty and 
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convenience of working. The pictures came 
sharp and composition improved. But one 
day a customer said: “Enlarging is not satis- 
factory for our work. We have decided that 
it is to our interest to buy only 8 x 10 nega- 
tives and to pay more for them.” 

The thing was getting serious. All the time 
I had known, down in my heart, that an 
8 x 10 view camera was the thing, but I 
hated to admit it. The butterflies were so en- 
ticing! There was romance in lugging an 
important-looking reflecting camera and 
snapping the hither and thither of the polka- 
dotted dickey-bird, but none in using an 
awkward view camera. Besides, everybody 
said one needed a car, if he were to get 
around with an 8 x 10. 

Necessity, though, is a hard master who 
takes few excuses. I went into a camera store 
and lifted several 8 x 10’s. They didn’t seem 
so heavy in spite of what I had been told, 
and I bought one. It was about ’steenth 
hand, and by the time I had bound up its 
wounds and loaded the bellows with stove 
polish to plug the pinholes, I began to feel 
a fatherly affection for it. 

At a ship-chandler’s I bought some heavy 
waterproof canvas and made a pack-sack to 
hold camera, six double holders, lens in shut- 
ter, focusing cloth, and other equipment. 
Weight loaded, 21 pounds. Tripod in its can- 
vas case, 4 pounds. If it seemed heavy, I 
congratulated myself, thinking how much 
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heavier packs I had carried in the woods and 
called it fun. That usually lightened the 
burden until I sighted my photographic 
quarry, and then instantly all thought of 
weight vanished. 

Hooray for the “awkward” view camera! 
The professionals aren't crazy, after all. 
When I got my head under the focusing-cloth 
and played with the double-swing back, the 
rising-and-falling front, I began to see the 
possibilities of this kind of photography. 
Gone were the days of the quick look, hur- 
ried composition, and a “plunk-plunk” of 
1/195 at F/8. Now it was a case of careful 
focus through a magnifier; of swinging the 
back and adjusting the lens front to bring the 
foreground under control; and then, when all 
was ready and the subject coaxed into place, 
about 14-second exposure at F/32. 

What a difference! That No. 4 tripod, 
larger than necessary, was steady as a rock. 
Gone was the negative fuzziness caused by 
camera motion. The tripod encouraged full 
exposures, yielding prints with better detail 
and gradation. Shadows began to look like 
shadows instead of black blobs. Professional 
quality crept into my work. Pictures were 
fewer and better. 

My customers were better satisfied not 
only in quality, but in the size. This free- 
lance’s income increased. A picture that 
might have failed to register in the smaller 
sizes smote purchasers between the eyes when 
displayed in a glossy 8 x 10 contact print. 

How many butterflies I chased before I 
learned this! Butterflies of considering my 
own silly notions instead of forthwith getting 
the proper camera for the work. Butterflies 
of trying to give people what they didn’t 
want. Butterflies of taking the advice of 
every photographic clerk, and of believing as 
gospel truth everything I read in the maga- 
zines, whether the writer’s problems and pur- 
pose were the same as mine, or not. 

In the matter of lenses, too, I chased many 
butterflies. When I first got the little Speed 
Graphic—bless its heart !—I wanted the best 
possible lens for it. Someone said that the 
“best” was a certain F/4.5 of convertible 
type, giving three focal lengths. When I had 
scraped up the money to buy one, there was 
no such lens in the showcase. I waited a 
month and still none was available. That 


particular butterfly thus flew over the hedge 
and far away, and I bought a Kodak Anastig- 
mat F/4.5, 


which nobody at all had recom- 





mended to me, and it delivered splendidly. 
Sharper results would be hard to find. 

When I got the Graflex a fellow wanted 
to sell me a Berthiot Olor of 22.5-centimeter 
focus; but at another store they told me the 
lens was no good. One clerk said: “The Olor 
was used in war-time because they didn’t 
have anything better. It is made up of two 
elements, both very much uncorrected.” The 
way he said “uncorrected” made me think 
the lens was just a hunk of window glass. I 
was almost tempted to let this butterfly lead 
me off into other paths; but by this time I 
was beginning to be weary of chasing them, 
and I arranged for a test of the Olor. It was 
a knockout! 

Covering-power was adequate for 6144 x 
814 and almost enough for 8 x 10. For the 
5 x 7 it was dandy, and the definition was 
the kind you cut your finger on in the dark- 
room. Though the Graflex has passed on its 
way, I still have the Olor. It is too good to 
part with. 

Thank goodness, butterflies are getting less 
and less attractive to me. When it came time 
to buy a lens for the 8 x 10 view, I had much 
counsel. One fellow said, “Turner Reich or 
nothing.” Another said, “All the commercial 
men use Goerz Dagors.’”’ I asked one sales- 
man if, being short of cash, I couldn’t get 
along with a good rapid rectilinear. His scorn 
was beautiful to behold. “Well, some people 
still use them, although they have absolutely 
no corrections. This is what you really ought 
to have.” And he laid out on the counter 
something about the size of a stack of wheat 
cakes, all wrapped up in an imported shutter, 
with a focal length of seventeen inches and 
a price of $187.50. Thereupon I left him. 

The lens I finally bought—after trial—is 
a 13-inch Bausch & Lomb Graphic Rapid 
Rectilinear in a self-setting shutter worked 
with a bulb. At F/11, or smaller, it gives 
critical definition clear to the corners with 
the front raised as far as it will go. At F/8 
the definition is very good. I have used the 
lens for a long time and it does my work 
splendidly. To get depth of field it is usually 
necessary to stop down to F/16, anyway; 
and negatives made under these conditions 
ask absolutely no odds of any anastigmat I 
have yet come across. I do no copying. 

Really, I am coming to believe that it is 
the photographer, and not his apparatus, that 
counts! Butterflies seem to inhabit the de- 
veloping room, too. I have chased dozens of 
them all around the place. When I think of 
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all the mixtures I have spoiled negatives in, 
something inside me curdles. Because some- 


body else had found development in 1 : 100. 


Rodinal to be just the thing, I must try it out. 
Then I flopped to the other extreme and 
used straight hydrochinon for awhile. In be- 
tween was the pyro era, the past-developer 
era—a dozen others; all excellent, no doubt, 
but requiring judgment in their use. 

One day, all worn out from chasing them, 
I was walking down Wabash Avenue when 
a lad with a 4 x 5 Graphic came along. He 
was a syndicate cameraman and he knew his 
hypo. His dictum was: “Keep away from 
trick developers except for amusement. For 
work that is to be sold all you need is MQ”. 
Here is his pet formula: 





1 oz. Elon 

6 oz. Sodium Sulphite 

1 oz. Hydrochinon 

6 oz. Sodium Carbonate 

50 grains Potassium Bromide 


1 gallon distilled water 
Dilute this stock solution with 4 parts 
water and develop 3% minutes at 65 
degrees. 


This formula was so different from any 
other MQ formula I had seen that I began 
to think hair-splitting accuracy in compound- 
ing developers was not necessary. I borrowed 
a set of scales for a night and worked out a 
set of teaspoon equivalents for many different 
chemicals that I thought I might some day 
want to use. A set of aluminum measuring 
spoons has since rendered me yeoman serv- 
ice and I have yet to encounter any trouble. 

I named this MQ formula the “Syndicate” 
formula. Here it is reduced to the teaspoon 
system and in smaller amount, for immediate 
use without further dilution: 

Y%, Teaspoonful Elon 

% Teaspoonful Sulphite 

34 Teaspoonful Hydrochinon (full) 
11%, Teaspoonfuls Carbonate 

drops 10% Bromide solution 

10 oz. water 


a 


fe 2) 


Since using this developer I have stuck 
to it. It gives both detail and vigor, works 
very cleanly, and makes the most of short 
exposures. It is equally good on rollfilms and 
on plates with a speed-rating as high as 1100 
H. & D. Faster ones I have never used. This 
is the only developer, outside of glycin, that 
I could use on these fast plates without get- 
ting inordinate fog. The Watkins factor is 
10-12-15 according to amount of contrast 
wanted. 

There remained one more battle with the 
butterflies. That was to find a print developer 








that would yield the steely blue-gray tones 
I wanted. I tried all the prepared developers, 
getting good results for those who like warm 
tone, but not the cold tones desired for prints 
to be reproduced in half-tone. In desperation 
I made a series of experiments, altering this 
and that ingredient, until I arrived at the 
following, which I call PEX-8 (meaning 
Paper, Experimental, No. 8): 
1, Teaspoonful Elon 
1'4 Teaspoonfuls Sulphite 
5% Teaspoonful Hydrochinon 
6% Teaspoonfuls Carbonate 
15 drops 10% Bromide solution 
16 oz, water 

For Azo, use without further dilution; for 
bromide paper add 16 ounces of water. 

If you want cold tones on Azo and Nova- 
brom, try this, keeping the temperature down 
to 65 degrees and practicing short exposure, 
long development. 

For the benefit of others who might like 
to mix their own developers but hesitate to 
invest in scales, let me append a table of 
teaspoon equivalents of various chemicals, 
by reference to which almost any ordinary 
formula can be readily adapted: 


1 tspfl. Sodium carbonate, dry, equals 32.4 grains 
1 tspfl. Sodium Sulphite, dry, equals 64 grains 
1 tspfil. Amidol equals 23.6 grains 
1 tspfl. Pyro crystals equals 37.1 grains 
1 tspfl. Pyro resublimed equals 10.5 grains 
1 tspfl. Hydrochinon equals 33.7 grains 
1 tspfi. Elon equals 23.7 grains 
1 tspfi. Mallinkrodt Borax equals 54.7 grains 
1 dram Potassium Bromide 

(10% solution) equals 5.5 grains 


These are level teaspoonfuls, scraped off with 

knife. 
With this information, those who care to 
may chase butterflies all over the place. No 
doubt I shall chase more darkroom butter- 
flies myself; but when I do it will be on ex- 
perimental negatives only, with the comfort- 
ing assurance that if they don’t pan out I 
still have Syndicate MQ and PEX-8 to fall 
back upon. They deliver every time. 

Pyro being such a popular developer, 
there is listed here a reliable teaspoon trans- 
lation of the Eastman A-B-C formula. No 
preservatives are shown, as this is for im- 
mediate use without dilution: 


13 oz. water 
1 Teaspoonful Pyro crystals 
(or 3144 Teaspoonfuls resublimed pyro) 
1 Teaspoonful Sodium Sulphite 
1°%% Teaspoonfuls Sodium Carbonate 
8 drops 10% Potassium Bromide solution 


Use a Watkins factor of 12 for a starting 
point. 
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Making Photographic Copies of Paintings 


J. G. PRATT 


Mags it recently fell to my lot to 
|| photograph a large collection of 
paintings in one of Washington’s 
famous galleries, perhaps others 
might like to hear of the methods 
which I employed and some of the difficulties 
which I encountered. 





EQuIPMENT 

In the majority of cases, art-dealers re- 
quire 8 x 10 photographs, and for the sake 
of speed and uniformity in the making of 
reprints, matters are facilitated by making 
straight than 
small ones on bromide. 

I use a 10-inch anastigmat lens, stopped 
down to F/16, although a lens of longer 
would doubtless be preferable. Of 

panchromatic plates or 
Commercial Panchromatic 


negatives, rather enlarging 
Ss z 


focus 
course, films are 


necessary. I use 


tilm, which, with appropriate color screens, 
gives all the color-separation that could be 
desired. A rather soft developer should be 
used, however, to tone down the highlights, 





and this can be carried further with medium 
or soft-print paper. 

In some of the paintings, with faces lighted 
up in the midst of dark surroundings, I ex- 
pected to use developer with reduced car- 
bonate, to bring out the detail in the shadows, 
and at the same time prevent the blocking 
up of the highlights. This .proved unneces- 
sary, however, fortunately for me, as the long 
exposures required in such cases entail a lot 
of guesswork and experiment. 

Cotor ScrREENS 

In copying paintings involving greens and 
yellows, I used the K-2 filter; where red 
predominated, the K-3; and where the pic- 
ture was in a blue tone, I got the best results 
with the “G’’, or orange-colored filter. 

The K-3 is the nearest approach to the 
universal screen where many colors are in- 
volved; but even this is deficient in differen- 
tiating between greens and reds, reproducing 
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“ON THE CONWAY” BY WALTER WATSON 


them to exactly the same tone in black and 
white. 

If the green and red do not come together 
in the painting, the K-3 will answer well 
enough. If they do, as for instance a red roof 
against a background of green foliage, you 
“an use the K-2 to make the green lighter 
than the red; or the “G”’ filter, if the repro- 
duction will look more natural with the red 
lighter than the green. 


Tue Trrieop 

In the matter of a tripod, one of the 
“fixed” or “stand” variety is most desirable, 
as it raises and lowers without getting the 
‘amera out of horizontal much 
time in truing up the square of your picture. 
When I say “truing up” I mean approxi- 
mately, for outside of the studio it has been 
my experience that to photograph a large 
picture with the edges absolutely square is 
almost impossible. 

The best method, therefore, is to focus so 
that the painting itself occupies the whole 
plate, leaving only enough of the frame to 
cover the inside of your mats. With this pro- 
cedure, any slight distortion in the lines of 
copy is not noticeable in the finished print. 
To approximate the square, the lens should 
be pointed at right angles, toward the center 
of the picture. In the work referred to. 


and saves 


several paintings, from five to six feet square, 
were high up on the wall and could not be 








J. G. PRATT 


removed. For these, I had to fasten exten- 
sions several feet long to the legs of my 
tripod, and manipulate the camera from the 
top of a stepladder—somewhat unhandy, but 
not nearly so difficult as it would appear. 
since these large paintings were all flat to 
the wall, requiring merely the proper height 
for the camera, with some little manipula- 
tion of the swingback. 


ILLUMiNATION 

If you can obtain evenly diffused daylight. 
so much the better. This is generally im- 
possible, however, as the copying must be 
done on the spot. But artificial light has its 
advantages in being constant, and once you 
get the proper exposure you can photograph 
as many paintings as you have plateholders. 

There are numerous excellent lighting- 
devices on the market. I use a pair of No.5 
“Photolite” lamps, taking the 500-watt 110- 
volt, projection Mazda, which plugs in satis- 
factorily on the ordinary house current. 

I found that paintings under glass made 
the best reproductions, having less tendency 
to show the roughness of the canvas. With 
these, however, the lamps must be sufficiently 
to the side to prevent “sun spots” on your 
negatives. This position can be determined 
by viewing the painting from the position of 
the lens. 

For paintings which could be lifted from 
the wall, I used a table, with a large box for 
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a support. With the pictures vertical and tops 
tied so that they couldn’t topple over, I 
photograped one set of twenty in less than 


three hours, which, at four dollars a throw, 


made a good day’s work. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE GLAss 
With some of the paintings, in spite of the 
best adjustment of the lamps, the camera 
and tripod would be mirrored in the glass. 
This “got my goat” for a while, until I 


the fading off of the illumination; but such 
proved not to be the case. Why such negatives 
should develop absolutely even density I 
cannot explain. ; 
One painting led me a veritable hide-and- 
go-seek before I finally discovered the proper 
source for the illumination. It was a large 
school of Rubens, painted four hundred 
years ago—so I was told—and worth many 
thousands of dollars. It occupied the entire 
end of a narrow gallery, so that there was 





“THE 
BY GESBERT FLUGGEN, 


UNSIGNED WILL” 
1811-1859 


overcame the difficulty by holding in front 
of the camera a dark window curtain, with 
a hole cut in the center of sufficient size to 
allow the lens to protrude through. 

With lamps placed about eight feet back 
and to the sides of the painting, the expo- 
sures ran from five to fifteen seconds, accord- 
ing to the depth of the shadows. 


ELIMINATING GLARE 


To eliminate glare in some of the large 
paintings on the wall, I found that only one 
lamp could be used, and that had to be placed 
close up, a few feet to the left and slightly 
below the bottom of the frame. I expected 
that negatives made in this manner would 
have to be shaded in printing to take care of 





J. G. PRATT 


no way of getting the lamps off to the side. 

When lighted from the front, two patches 
showed up in the center like mirrors. They 
proved to be places where the picture had 
been retouched in recent years, and for some 
reason they reflected the direct gleam of the 
light. 

I finally sat on top of the ladder with my 
eye exactly where the lens would be, and, 
with the lamp on the end of a pole, viewed 
the painting with the light from every con- 
ceivable source. Strange as it may seem, I 
found a spot, clear down on the floor, and 
to the left, where as the light flooded the 
picture the patches disappeared. When moved 
an inch in any direction the patches re- 
appeared. Although I did not get many 
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photographs that time, I considered it also 
a good day’s work. 


One Parintina Requirep DayLicut 


Out of the dozens of paintings photo- 
graphed, only one had to be done over, and 
that I made on three different occasions be- 
fore obtaining satisfactory results. It was 
Fluggen’s masterpiece, “The Unsigned Will’. 
The brush work was so heavy as to show up 





in relief when lighted from the side, and. 
with the lights in front, the new varnish made 
the entire picture a blaze of reflections. 

It required four men to lift this painting 
down and carry it out into the courtyard. 
Here, however, the daylight sifting down 
from the roofs of tall buildings was nicely 
diffused, and the resulting photograph was 
so excellent that the extra effort was 
sidered well expended. 


con- 


The Making of Pictures by Photography 


Number Six—Improving the Picture by Means of Control 


CLARENCE 


N the last article of this series I 
showed the method of controlling 
the tones of a print by means of 
the oil-reinforcement method, and 
gave rough prints showing how 
the result was obtained. In the present ar- 
ticle, I do not think I can do better than 
show other examples of comparison prints, 
with descriptions of the methods employed 
to bring about the final result. 





PONTING 


I was not able to give a few small details 
relating to this method of control in the 
last article, as I had already exceeded my 
length. I omitted to mention how a highlight 
could be introduced into a picture at any 
desired point. By this, I mean a deliberate 
introduction of a highlight, and not the inten- 
sification of one already present by the dark- 
ening of its adjacent surroundings. This is 
done on the enlargement by the use of our 








FIGURE 1 
Print from complete negative 


FIGURE 2 CLARENCE PONTING 
Portion enlarged from center of negative 
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FIGURE 3 


“Gossip.” Print as trimmed and worked up 


old friend, Farmer’s Reducer, applied by 
means of a small tuft of cotton, or a water- 
color brush, to the part it is desired to 
lighten. The cotton is used where a broad 
mass has to be treated, and the brush for the 
smaller portions. The solution is applied to 
a wet print which is laid on a sheet of glass, 
the surplus water having been blotted off. 
This enables the solution to be localised 
when applied by cotton or brush. A sponge 
charged with water should be at hand to 
pass over the print when sufficient reduction 
has taken place and another part has to be 
treated. Farmer’s Reducer consists of a plain 
hypo-solution to which has been added a ten 
per cent solution of potassium ferricyanide 
until the mixed solutions are of a lemon-yel- 
low color. The more yellow it is made by the 
addition of the ferricyanide solution, the more 
rapid will be the reduction. Where small 








PONTING 


see text 


CLARENCE 


highlights have to be introduced, the brush 
may be used by dipping the hairs in a plain 
hypo-solution, and then touching the charged 
brush on a crystal of the ferricyanide. This 
gives a very rapid reduction, and is only 
intended to be used when reduction is re- 
quired down to the paper base. Irregular 
reduction is of no moment when a print is 
to be treated by the paint method of control, 
as defects can be so easily matched and 
rectified. 

In Figure 1 an example is seen of a photo- 
graph made on the spur of the moment. An 
unexpected and pleasing pose occurred when 
the camera was at hand and ready for mak- 
ing an exposure, and I had to make a hurried 
shot before the models changed their pose. 
The eye, in such cases, merely takes in the 
main features of the composition, ignoring 
defects which, in calmer moments, would be 
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obvious. The lens, which sees all and misses 
nothing, faithfully records both the good and 
bad features, often making more of the bad 
ones than the good points which proved so 
attractive to the eye. This accounts for the 
inclusion of that horribly white road and 
hideous board fence in the background, which 
are so assertive in the untreated print. 

These defects mist be removed or sub- 
dued, in order to concentrate attention on the 
figures which formed the subject of the ex- 
posure. There are also two objectionable 
blank portions of sky seen through the trees, 
which compete with the figures for attention. 
In a complete print from the negative,’ it 
will be seen that the gate dominates the com- 
position, and the figures are too small. 

In examples of this kind, where the ex- 
posure was not composed to fill the whole of 
the negative, the actual picture will be found 
included in quite a small portion of the nega- 
tive. In this case the composition was found 
to be in the portion of the negative shown 
in the second print. This selection deleted 
one of the patches of sky. One remained, to- 
gether with the patch of highlights seen 
through the trees in the top left-hand corner, 
which are too “busy”. A portion of the board 
fence and the white road cannot be avoided. 
The road, being so light in tone, makes it 
difficult to differentiate between it and the 
termination of the dress worn by the lady 
leaning on the gate. To rectify the defects in 
this print it was necessary to delete the fence, 
subdue the tone of the road, and fill in the 
blank patch of sky at the right and the spotty 
patch on the left. The best way of doing this 
appeared to turn them into foliage which 
would match the shrubbery adjacent. 

To effect these alterations the brush is 
dipped into a bead of black oil color which 
has been squeezed onto a waste negative, and, 
thus charged, the fence is painted over to 
give the impression that it is the shadow of 
the tree seen just above the lady’s head. This 
effect is further enhanced by continuing the 
blackening all around the head until it joins 
the real shadow seen on the right. When this 
has been done the brush will have parted 
with most of its color, and is just in the right 
condition for stippling over the spotty high- 
lights of the tree seen in the top left-hand 
corner. Having done this, the brush will 
still hold sufficient pigment for the toning 
down of the light road, which in this case 
is easily done by working between the straight 
lines formed by the bars of the gate. A light 





rub with the rag-covered finger will even 
up this tone. The lady’s dress will now be 
clearly seen against the road, and the objec- 
tionable fence be transformed into a deep 
shadow which serves as an admirable foil 
for the head and shoulders of the model. 

Having made these alterations, the eye be- 
comes aware of another fault which was not 
at first noticed, i.e., a light patch of road 
beyond the elbow of the foremost lady. A 
slight rub with the paint-charged brush, and 
this vanishes, as also do the highlights on 
the leaves of a laurel bush near by, when 
treated in a similar manner. The gate-stop, 
and a row of white stones which edge the 
path, are rather insistent, and can be ren- 
dered less so by being slightly degraded with 
the brush. The brush has by now lost nearly 
all its pigment, and will only make a light 
tint if rubbed on white paper. In this state 
it can be used to work up the folds of the 
light dress of the foreground model. 

The print is now almost completed, with 
the exception of that dead-white patch of 
sky between the trees to the right. Recharge 
the brush with pigment, then rub it on a piece 
of clean paper until it has parted with some 
of the color. Then, by means of a stippling 
and rubbing motion, work in the white patch 
so that it appears to be filled with foliage 
similar to that of the adjacent trees. This 
sounds rather difficult, but, thanks to the 
foliage being out of focus, requires no 
draughtsman’s skill. A few dark and light 
dabs of paint, applied in small circles, a 
smooth with the cloth, and the effect is 
produced. 

My second example, of a landscape con- 
taining a thatched cottage, is quite a dif- 
ferent type of subject to the figure study. 
This was made without haste, the composi- 
tion being selected to fill the plate. Although 
there was ample time to study every detail 
as seen on the screen, the eye was attracted 
to the beautiful lighting which fell on the 
thatched roof. I cannot recollect observing 
the nastly lines made by the railings, or that 
objectionable patch of sky seen through the 
trees. Probably the latter was of such a deep 
blue tone that it took its correct relation to 
the landscape, and enabled the eye to see only 
the strong effect of sunshine on the road and 
thatch. However, as a straight print shows, 
the print is filled with defects, so much so 
that the lighting on the thatch is almost lost. 
The eye wanders all over the composition, 
and finds nowhere to rest. First of all, it is 
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FIGURE 4 CLARENCE PONTING 


Print from complete negative 








FIGURE 5 CLARENCE PONTING 


“Sunlight on Thatch.” Worked-up print—see text 








attracted to the too-white road, then to the 
fussy sky, and finally, is led out of the 
picture by the white line made by the railings. 

To remedy the defects, and to concentrate 
the attention on the motive for the picture, 
something would have to be done to these 
highlights. In the case of the sky, the same 
methods were adopted as in the patch of sky 
which was treated in the previous example. 
Filling this in with the brush, heavily charged 
with pigment, to match the surrounding foli- 
age, appeared the only solution. In this case 
it again proved the correct procedure, for 
the thatch at once sprang into prominence. 
This darkening of the foliage was continued 
all around the roof, even over the chimneys, 
which possessed no pictorial value. The 
brush, having lost a great deal of the paint, 
was just in the right condition to accentuate 
the shadows made by the sun on the thatch. 
These were rubbed in roughly, working the 
bristles so that they gave a series of small 
paint lines somewhat similar to the straw 
on the thatch. A slight smoothing with the 
rag, and that portion was finished. Again 
charging the brush, the shadow of the eave 
was accentuated and the railings touched out 
by using one corner of the brush and a finely- 
pointed BB pencil. For fine detail such as 
this, the pencil is ideal, as, when smoothed 
with the cloth, there is no trace of shine left. 








The next step was to rectify the false 
tone-values of that glaring white road. This 
portion of the picture was so insistent that 
the only remedy was to introduce shadows 
which did not exist in the original scene, 
but which might have been present if the 
bank on the left had been higher. That it 
was only a low one is evident by the shadows 
which can be seen upon it, and so the light 
portions were toned down to match the ex- 
isting shadows. The large shadow seen in 
the foreground was roughly brushed in, and 
then smoothed to an even tone by means of 
the cloth stretched over a finger. A slight 
darkening of the shadows in the middle dis- 
tance, and the same treatment to the low 
bank at the foot of the railings—which 
would be in the shade if such a shadow was 
cast by the bank—and a lowering of the tone 
in the white patch of pathway near the 
house. and the desired effect was completed. 

Whether it will please my readers or not, 
I cannot tell. The effect as seen in the finished 
print satisfies me, because it exactly conveys 
the impression which I carried away at the 
time I made the exposure. It may not be 
true to nature, it is true; but I have attained 
my object, which was to concentrate the at- 
tention of the observer on the beautiful light- 
ing on the thatch. 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 


XXI—The Question of Intensification 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 
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jamboree was in progress. At 
least, it was plain to be seen 
that preparations were being 


made for some kind of photographic activity. 
At the workroom table sat Bert and Ray 
sorting negatives into piles with the dexterity 
of mail clerks sorting letters. Each had three 
stacks in front of him into which went dense, 
normal, and weak negatives respectively. 

At last the sorting was finished. The nor- 
mal negatives were returned to their files, 
while the dense ones were wrapped in a 
package and placed on a shelf for future 
attention. 

“Well, 


thin ones,” 


I guess we are ready to sort these 


said Ray. 





“Why, they’re already sorted, aren’t they?” 
asked Bert. 

“Not exactly”, replied Ray. “You see, al- 
though they are all thin, they are not all 
weak for the same reason, and should not 
all be intensified the same way.” 

Ray had visited Mr. Harley and obtained 
information on the subject of intensification, 
and had purchased the necessary chemicals 
for doing the work. With the notes and for- 
mulas before him, which he had jotted down 
during his talk with Mr. Harley, it was nat- 
ural that he should take the lead. And so he 
started right in with the air of a professional 
demonstrator. 

“In the first place, not all weak negatives 
can be successfully intensified”, began Ray. 


“Generally speaking, the only ones _ that 
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intensification will manifestly help are those 
that have been under-developed. There are 
the over-timed and under-developed ones with 
plenty of detail but no strength to the high- 
lights, like this negative,” and Ray passed a 
negative from his group over to Bert for 
inspection. ““‘We want to put all of that kind 
in one pile. Then, there are the normally- 
timed and under-developed ones that are de- 
cidedly flat, which go into another pile. Next, 
there are those that were slightly under- 
timed and under-developed, having some de- 
tail in the shadows but lacking strength. And 
last, we have some like this one that were 
forced in development as shown by the slight 
stain and the dense highlights, but which 
were so much undertimed that the shadows 
are absolutely clear. Those are hopeless, be- 
cause it is impossible to put something into 
a negative with intensifier which the light 
failed to do, or rather we can’t strengthen 
something which is not there. Let’s sort out 
the near-hopeless ones and sometime later 
we can work on them and throw away those 
which are not improved.” 

As the process of sorting was resumed Ray 
continued with his “lecture’’. 

“There are two principal methods of in- 
tensification used. One changes the color of 
the negative from black to a color like yel- 
low or brown, which has better printing- 
value, by substituting one metal for another. 
Mr. Harley says this method is best for in- 
tensifying underexposed negatives, because 
the slight yellowish tinge holds back printing 
even in the thinnest parts, where very little 
image is present. The formula he uses con- 
sists of water: 16 ounces; uranium nitrate, 
35 grains; potassium ferricyanide, 35 grains; 
and acetic acid No. 8, 1 dram. This is about 
half as strong as is generally recommended ; 
but it works very fast, and the weaker solu- 
tion gives satisfactory results in twenty to 
thirty seconds. Mr. Harley says that the 
negative must be absolutely free of hypo, 
and it is best to soak it a half-hour at least 
before intensifying.” 

“IT wonder if that solution keeps well’, said 
Bert. 

“No, it doesn’t”, said Ray. “Mr. Harley 
cautioned me to mix it fresh, as it keeps only 
a few minutes. Also, negatives intensified with 
uranium do not keep well, as a stain sort of 
creeps inward from the edge of the nega- 
tives in time, sometimes within a few months. 
But there is one nice thing about it. After 
prints are made, the intensification can be re- 








moved and thus the danger from stain can 
be eliminated, by simply placing the negative 
in a weak alkaline solution—say about half 
a teaspoonful of sodium carbonate in 8 ounces 
of water. Or if a negative is overintensified, 
the intensification can be removed in the al- 
kaline solution and the negative can then 
be reintensified; and this can be repeated as 
many times as desired. It is best to use a 
white tray so that progress can be watched, 
and it is best to flow the solution over the 
negative from a graduate. Mr. Harley ad- 
vised me to soak the negative a minute or 
two before intensifying in a weak acid bath 
such as is used as a short-stop bath for 
paper, if there is any chance that there 
might be hypo in it. After it is intensified, it 
should be swabbed off and then washed 15 
minutes or so.” 

“What is the other method? 
there were two’, said Bert. 

“Oh, yes. The other one builds up the im- 
age by thickening the deposit of metallic sil- 
ver in it. But there are a couple more things 
I wanted to mention about the uranium in- 
tensifier in case you use it sometime when I’m 
not here. One is, if you remove the intensi- 
fication by immersing the negative in alka- 
line solution, it must, of course, be washed 
and passed through the acid bath before re- 
intensifying it. The other thing is, if you ever 
want to intensify certain parts of a negative 
such as shadows, it is best to intensify the 
whole negative and then remove it from the 
too-dense portions locally by applying alka- 
line solution with a small brush or swab.” 

“I have my sorting finished’, said Bert. 
“Suppose we try a few that we don’t care 
much about and see how they come out.” 

“Let’s start out with the second method”, 
suggested Ray. “Mr. Harley advised its use 
whenever possible, and the solutions keep 
indefinitely. Let’s see—first we mix a half- 
ounce of bichloride of mercury in 12 ounces 
of warm water, and mark it ‘Solution A— 
Poison’. As it dissolves very slowly, we will 
make it first and you can be shaking it in 
the bottle while I mix Solution B.” 

While Bert was doing his best to dissolve 
the mercury, Ray weighed out a half-ounce 
of sodium sulphite and dissolved it in an- 
other bottle containing 18 ounces of water. 
Next he selected several negatives which ap- 
peared to be free of hypo and placed them 
in a clean tray of water to soak. 

“T guess this is all dissolved”, said Bert 
at last. 


You said 
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“That's good”, said Ray. “Take 3 ounces 
of it and add 4 ounces of water. Put it in a 
bottle and label it “Mercury Intensifying So- 
lution—ready for use.’ We can use it over 
and over and add to it from Solution A from 
time to time, as it weakens.” 

When this solution was ready and the 
negatives had soaked the greater part of a 
half-hour, Ray placed one of them in a dish 
which he intended to use for no other pur- 
pose than for intensifying solution, and 
flowed the “ready-for-use’’ mercury solution 
over it. As he continued to rock the tray in 
subdued daylight, the surface of the negative 
turned white and the bleaching continued 
until the negative was white all through. 
Next it was removed and washed well under 
a faucet and then placed in the sulphite bath. 
Here the image began to darken, and after 
it was blackened thoroughly the negative was 
well washed in running water. 

“This sulphite bath may be used as long 
as it clears the negatives”, observed Ray. 
“Mr. Harley said that, with very weak nega- 
tives, sometimes they will print better if 
they are not cleared at all. If we are careful 
and wash out all of the sulphite, we can 
put them through the mercury bath and re- 
intensify them if we get them too weak the 
first time.” 

“You said a couple of times that the nega- 
tives must be free of hypo before they can 
be intensified. What can we do if we are 
not sure there is no hypo in them?” asked 
Bert. 

“T think it would be best to soak them 
several hours in water. But Mr. Harley gave 
me a formula that he sometimes uses when 
intensifying negatives which are uncertainly 
fixed. We might try it out on one or two 
doubtful ones.” 

While Bert was soaking some negatives 
that would do for the trial, Ray made a so- 
lution according to the formula which Mr. 
Harley had given him. It was as follows: 

120 grains 
16 ounces 


Bichloride of Mercury 
Water 
When dissolved add— 
Potassium iodide a ore 
When dissolved add— 
Sodium hyposulphite (crystal) 
(or if granular) 


300 grains 


240 grains 
120 grains 


After the negative is intensified, fix it in 
a weak hypo bath for about fifteen seconds 
and then wash. 


Needless to say, it was an interesting and 


enjoyable day that the boys spent. They 





had made many mistakes in development in 


their first months as beginners in photo- 


graphy—some not bad, to be sure, and a little 
intensification helped the negatives wonder- 
fully. Others did not turn out so well. After 
all, intensification is really a supplemental 
development, or the finishing of a work that 
the developer was not permitted to do. Who 
is there that does not welcome its help at 
times? 

As the boys examined their negatives that 
night after they were dry, there were many 
comments and criticisms passed back and 
forth between them. The real test of their 
work came, however, when they brought out 
their printing-outfit and made some prints 
for the sake of comparison with some that 
had been made before the negatives were 
intensified. 

“Just look at that!” exclaimed Bert, as 
he held up two prints side by side. “One 
would never believe they were made from the 
same negative.” 

“Yeh, and look at these’, said Ray. “If in- 
tensification helps the thin negatives like 
this, I am in favor of trying reduction on 
those dense ones we sorted out this morning.” 

“Let’s get some information and chemicals 
from Mr. Harley the first time we pass his 
store and try reduction on our next ‘camera 
day’”’, said Bert. 

“That suits me’, 


(To be continued) 


agreed Ray. 


A Leader Among Men 


Iv is the person who controls his thoughts 
and directs them according to his own great- 
est good that eventually is able to control the 
thoughts and deeds of others as their natural 
leader. This requires far more effort than the 
mere will power to think or not to think 
about a subject. It is the ability to recognize 
the worth-while—-to fill the mind with 
thoughts of it and the problems that will 
follow in its wake—and to realize from this 
where such a thought probably will lead ulti- 
mately. During this process all other lesser 
thoughts become excluded and there is little 
danger that time and effort will be wasted 
following false trails. Impregnated with con- 
structive and active thinking that leads be- 
yond the act of thinking to the act of doing, 
such a man soon controls not only his own 
problems, but by his success builds up faith 
and confidence among all others with whom 
Contact. 
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he comes in contact. 














FEZ AS IT LOOKS TODAY 








W. E. BARR 


Fez—Second Capital of Islam 


W. E. 


SemiUS'T a few hundred miles from 
France, and in fact, only eight 
or ten days’ journey from our 
own New York, lies a land, sun- 
lit, exotic, Oriental—Morocco— 
of rugged mountains, quiet vales, 
desert, the whole bathed in an atmosphere 
of strangeness, of naive dignity and Oriental- 
ism. Here, West is East. 

At dawn the skies are shimmering silver; 
at noon, turquoise; and at evening, liquid 
gold. Then follows the night of soft, warm 
air—a canopy of diamond-like stars, whose 
brilliance are but little dimmed when the 
African moon—first a ball of fire, then a 
giant pearl in the skies—begins its journey 
across the heavens. 

Here is a land of towers and minarets— 
a land populated by an ancient people—a 
proud people, shackled by tradition, ignoring 
with pitiable resignment the advance of civi- 
lisation that will eventually submerge their 
land of magic dreams and romance in a sea 





a land 
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of modern things. To visit this African para- 
dise is to turn back the hands of time a 
thousand years. 

Twenty-five years ago, travel in Morocco 
was only for worldly-wise travelers, or those 
who were willing to gamble their lives for a 
few hundred miles’ travel. In fact, just prior 
to the World War, this trip was practically 


impossible except for those with unlimited 
time and money at their disposal. The 
traveler then had to brave all manner of 


hardships—travel under armed guard and 
entrust his life to native guides. 

All that is changed now. The French have 
built splendid roads, erected hotels, provided 
security for introduced _ tele- 
graphic communication, yet have left un- 
touched the age-old Arab civilisation; true, 
they have brought in twentieth-century life, 
but in a way that has purposely preserved 
the color, the glamour of a romantic people. 
Morocco is a land of dual cities. The French 
built their modern cities outside the 


foreigners, 


have 
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walls of the Kasbah. The traveler today can 
enjoy all the comforts of modern life during 


the night at an up-to-date hotel and in the. 


morning arise, walk not more than a half a 
mile, and step amid a scene that is typical 
of Biblical days, to enjoy violent contrasts— 
things just as different from those back home 
as he might find on Mars. Today it is com- 
paratively easy to enjoy the beauty of this 
land of striking contrasts and surprises that 
spring up at every turn in the road. 

To the photographically inclined indi- 
vidual, Morocco is truly a paradise—offering 
such unlimited opportunities that a feeling 
of bewilderment precedes the sensation of 
satisfaction in realising that here is a land 
made for the artist. It is like having so many 
delicious plates offered you that you don't 
know where to begin. 

But wait—all is not gold that glitters. It 
is difficult and sometimes dangerous to do 
photographie work in Moslem lands. The 
camera is an outlaw! There is a tenet in 
Mohammedan law which forbids image-mak- 
ing of any living thing. The Arabs have in- 
tended this to mean “No photographie!” and 
to produce a camera in native quarters in- 
variably draws dark glances from many of 
the white-robed folk. The women particularly 
abhor the camera. When they see one, they 
will often break into a run. The veiled women 
will turn their heads and hurry by, while 
the unveiled cover their faces and flee. Once, 
when the movie camera was trained on a 
beautiful carved fountain, a native woman, not 
conscious of our presence, came to get a 
drink. Suddenly she espied us, and, with the 
speed of a young deer, she was off into a 
darkened alleyway. 

All this hampers serious camera work far 
more than would be imagined. Tact and ex- 
treme patience will help, and in many cases 
a few francs will cause the natives to forget 
all about Mohammed’s image-making regula- 
tions. Once on your side, the Arabs are good 
actors. 

To the traveler in Northern Africa, a visit 
to Fez is a fitting climax to the sights that 
have gone before, for this sacred city of 
Islam is highly typical of the ancient civilisa- 
tion of these people, and its religious im- 
portance has won for it the name “Mecca 
of the West.” 

Although my companion and I had traveled 
many miles through Morocco and had already 


witnessed some incomparable sights, we 


looked forward to a visit to Fez to furnish 








A TYPICAL MOROCCAN W. E. BARR 


us with some of the best and most lasting 
impressions of colorful Morocco. 

It was late in the afternoon 
guide pointed out a large mountain in the 
distance and informed us that Fez lay at the 
foot of it. By the time the setting sun had 
streaked the western sky with ribbons of 
gold, we got our first view of the city—a 
jumbled mass of white, flat-topped buildings 
jammed into a cupped area and surrounded 
by a great wall of dried mtd and crushed 
stone crumbling with the passage of the 
centuries. 

It was late, so that we did not enter the 
native city that day, but drove to the modern 
French city situated about a mile and a half 
from the native quarter. When in the French 
quarter, one would hardly imagine that a 
city of nearly one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, living today as in the tenth century, 
was so near, and the only reminder of its 
presence is the occasional appearance on the 
smooth paved streets of an Arab astride his 
donkey slowly wending his way, wholly un- 


when our 
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mindful of the passing automobiles and motor 
busses. Native merchants, too, invade the 
modern section, passing from café to café 
with their load of silk and leather goods, 
carpets and jewelry. 

Fez was founded in 808 a.p. by Idriss II, 
a son of Idriss Ben Ab Allah, who is the 
national saint of Morocco and responsible 
for the foundation of the Islamic Empire of 
the West. It is situated between the Mid- 
Atlas and Riffian Mountains, the latter to 
the north tribes of barbaric 
Berbers have assaulted the city many times. 


from which 





and west from the Atlantic 
to points on the Mediterranean Sea. 

The city lies in a repression, and it is 
quite possible to entirely circle the rim, 
thereby getting a continuous bird’s-eye view 
and occasional close-ups of the magnificent 
old wall that offered protection to the inhabi- 
tants. At one point on our trip around the 
city, a distance of twelve miles, we found 
a place that enabled us to climb to the top of 
the wall. To our surprise the wall was over 
six feet thick. We walked along the top for 
a half mile, gazing down into the adjacent 
narrow streets and dingy courtyards. We 


traffic going east 





IN THE SOUKS 


Only two days after the French formally 
occupied the city in 1908, an army of these 
mountain people swept down from the slopes 
and massacred a large number of French 
and other Europeans before assistance came 
and drove the attackers back into their moun- 
tain lairs. The city is one hundred fifty 
miles inland from the Atlantic and almost due 
east of Rabat. The Mediterranean lies a 
similar distance to the north. Its geographical 
position is no doubt responsible for its im- 
portance and size. It is the natural cross- 
roads for caravan traffic coming north from 
the desert and the more modern type of 
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were not the only ones atop the wall. More 
than once it was necessary to step over an 
Arab, who apparently found solid comfort 
in his siesta high above the city. 

At one point outside one of the massive 
battlement-adorned gateways, the natives 
gather from afar to hold their cattle and 
sheep market. It was our good fortune to 
pass this way on market day and see the 
army of natives each with his animal or small 
herd. There were thousands of animals, and 
so far as we could ascertain the methods 
of bargaining accomplished little in the way 
of sales. 
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Proceeding farther on the circle tour, we 
were attracted by an enormous assemblage 
of natives near the entrance to the gate of 
Guissa (Bab El] Guissa). There was great 
confusion, and it was learned that a feast 
for some holy man or “marabout” was being 
held in the mountains nearby and thousands 
of the natives were crowding onto every 
available motor bus for the trip to the feast. 
It was pandemonium as the Arabs crowded 
inside and atop the busses. A count showed 
sixty on one bus. Our movie camera captured 
that scene. 

Most geography books state that Fez is 
on the River Fez. This is not only mislead- 
ing but incorrect. The city is built all over 
the river. Near the wall the river breaks up 
into hundreds of rivulets, each passing on 
under and through the streets and houses. In 
walking through the city the visitor:can hear 
the swish, swish of the streams under his 
feet, and ever so often see the murky water 
flow from under one house and disappear 
again under another six feet away. This con- 
dition is not a natural one, but was con- 
structed by the first builders of the city to 
provide a sewer system. In actual operation 
there are two streams in each house—one 
bringing in fresh water and the other carry- 
ing away refuse. The stench and otherwise 
sickening odors that pervade the streets 
certainly do not indicate that this system 
is successful to any great degree. 

To enter the streets of Fez without a 
guide will surely bring grief—not that it is 
dangerous, but the stranger will inevitably 
lose his way and exhaust himself trying to 
find his way out of the labyrinth of narrow, 
dark streets which twist and turn in every 
conceivable direction. Once inside the town, 
it is impossible to get one’s bearings. The 
walls of the houses are so close together that 
it is hardly possible to see more than thirty 
or forty feet in any one direction. Our guide 
showed us marks that he made on the walls 
of some of the houses several years ago, 
when, before he knew the place well, it was 
necessary for him to blaze a trail through 
the maze of streets. 

There are no contracts of modern develop- 
ments in native Fez. The streets are too 
narrow even to accommodate a two-wheeled 
cart. Sad-faced burros are the chief mode of 
transportation; and, unless one heeds the 
continuous cry of “Balec, balec!’ from the 


innumerable donkey drivers as they brush 
both sides of the street, it is almost certain 








that you will pick yourself up from the 
mushy filth of the street. 

These are reputed to be among the most 
crowded thoroughfares of any city in the 
world. An experienced varsity half-back 
might be able to negotiate the milling mass of 
men and burros, but an ordinary, everyday 
person is likely to lose courage after thirty 
minutes of jostling by these Arabs, who bowl 
their way along in determined fashion. The 
reader can imagine the task of making movies 
here when first one tripod leg and then 
another is clipped by the big feet of some 
Arab. 

On one occasion we completely blocked 
traffic while photographing an old brass- 
worker. On the right and left of us were 
scores of Arabs crying out the customary 
“Balec, balec !’’—-“‘Out of the way, out of the 
way!” Our guide and a friendly native fought 
them back for fully five minutes while the 
picture was being made. It was almost a riot 
when we were caught in the squirming mass. 
Real fun, though! 

Filth and beauty go hand in hand in the 
souks—the streets of the shops and various es- 
tablishments that deal in the native products. 
These streets are usually a bit wider, and to 
ward off the intense heat and sunlight they 
are covered with a matting of reed and 
straw. When the sunlight seeps through in 
splotchy fashion, it causes a peculiar and 
mysterious lighting-effect on the white robes 
of the passing crowds and lends a charm to 
the scene that is altogether Oriental. The 
ear-splitting blows of the brass-worker mix 
with the but little more tuneful notes of an 
Arabic graphophone record coming from a 
squeaky machine operated by a merchant to 
attract attention to his shop of knickknacks ; 
and not more than a dozen feet away a meat 
shop makes its presence known by decidedly 
unpleasant odors. that emanate from the 
string of sheeps’ heads, entrails, and ‘“‘cuts”’ 
that would baffle the experienced 
butcher in the States. 

In another section are the natives, mostly 
women, at work dyeing homespun cloth in 
large tubs placed alongside the walls of the 
houses. Beautiful hues of every known 
variety please the eye of the visitor and 
enable him to forget momentarily his nasal 
impressions of the street. The basket-weaving 
is confined largely to one area. The rapidity 
and dexterity of the fingers of aged cripples 
who squat at their tasks is astounding. Some 
of the baskets they make are six feet in 


most 
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Sunlight and Shadow—one of the gateways to Fez & 


2. A “Model” laundry in Fez 


PHOTOGRAPHIC IMPRESSIONS OF FEZ 


height and are used for carrying large quan- 
tities of olives. The pottery workers, the 
jewelers, the leather workers, and scores of 
other home industries go to make a busy 
scene—and should we have come along a 
thousand years ago, the same picture would 
have met our eyes. The Arabs complacently 
ignore progress, with the exception, of course, 
of the rich, who ride about the French quar- 
ter in their Buicks, Packards, and Cadillacs. 

An atmosphere of deep mystery pervades 
every nook and corner of Fez, and at the 


3. Sheep Market 
4. Moorish architecture in all its glory— 
a fountain on a street in Fez 
W. E. BARR 


evening prayer hour the “‘muezzins’” mount 
the high minarets of the mosques—there are 
seventy-four of them—and in high-pitched 
Arabic their mingled voices float over the 
entire city, calling the people to prayer. A 
hush comes over the city, and even the most 
hardened traveler cannot help but enjoy 
a peculiar sense of peacefulness that comes 
with this combined gesture of reverence. 
Mohammedans are called to prayer five 
times daily. According to legend, Mohammed 
visited Heaven, and God instructed him to 
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have his followers pray fifty times every day. 
However, Abraham, who is also a prophet of 
Mohammed, felt that fifty prayers were too 
many, and Mohammed succeeded in reducing 
the requirement to the more convenient num- 
ber of five. 

The mosque is the sanctuary of a partic- 
ular Mohammedan sect, usually founded by 
a member of the Shereefian family—living 
descendants of Mohammed. It is usually a 
part of “zaouia” or holy headquarters of the 
sect, which provide quarters for pilgrims and 
“medersas”, or colleges, for sacred instruc- 
tion. Each mosque is in charge of a spiritual 
sheik or ““Mokaddam’’. It is not necessary 
that a Mokaddem be a direct descendant of 
the prophet, but such is often the case. 

We got a glimpse inside the mosque of 
Idriss II at prayer hour; but when the 
Mokaddam who stood near the huge portal 
saw the cameras, he quickly called an as- 
sistant, and together they closed the sixteen- 
foot bronze doors. A Christian or non-believer 
courts serious trouble if he attempts to enter 
a mosque in Morocco. The French Govern- 
ment warns travelers to this effect. 

Morocco lies in the northwest corner of 
the Dark Continent, bordered on the West 
by the Atlantic, while the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean bathe its northern shores. A 
portion of the Mediterranean shore line is 
ruled by Spain and is known as Spanish 
Morocco. The latitude of this colorful land 
is about the same as that of Maryland; but 
due to ocean and wind currents, the rigors 
of winter are never felt by the people of 
Morocco. 

To people who are not close students of 
geography, the mere mention of Morocco 
brings mental pictures of the forbidding 
stretches of the Sahara. This is true in part. 
Morocco does extend into the trackless wastes 
of the desert, and there are thousands of 
square miles of semi-desert But 
rarely do people visualise rich farm lands, 


country. 


pastures, orchards, and forests. Large areas 
of Morocco are rich agricultural lands. 

In the winter and spring months, gentle 
but steady rains are brought in by winds from 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean Sea. It is 
during the summer months that great heat 
bakes this “land of the legion’. The sirocco, 
the choking desert winds, sweeps north from 
the Sahara, bearing clouds of sand on the 
hot breath of the desert. 

Photographic conditions are best during 
March, April, May, and June. At this time 





of year the traveler will find conditions quite 
comparable to those in our own southern 


California. The sunlight is brilliant, the 
atmosphere clear. Old Sol sails serenely 


through the sky and only occasionally hides 
his beaming visage behind broken clouds. 
During these spring months it is not exces- 
sively hot; in fact, one might think one was 
in the United States as far as the weather 
is concerned. This is the time for pictures. 
The photographs shown with this article 
were made during May, 1930. 

If you plan to take your camera into this 
picturesque region during the winter, your 
equipment should be selected with the idea 
in view that the conditions will not be quite 
as ideal as those characteristic of the spring 
months. 

December, January, and February 
rainy months. Jupiter Pluvius is not busy 
all the time; but he usually makes his pres- 
ence known at least once a day. Consequently 
the air is fairly damp. This may or may 
not cause trouble; so to be on the safe side, 
the use of air-tight containers for your films 
or plates is advised. This is merely a per- 
sonal opinion. Many travelers use ordinary 
film without any precautions whatsoever and 
get good results. 

The illustrations are all from Graflex 
negatives. A 4 x 5 Auto Graflex equipped 
with a Kodak Anastigmat lens of 714-inch 
focal length was used. Eastman metal film- 
packs were used exclusively. 

Fortunately, I had sufficient time to make 
a few exposure-tests before shooting the bulk 
of my photographic ammunition. To my 
great surprise, I found it not difficult to 
underexpose my negatives in spite of the 
very bright light. Most of the underexposure 
would be evident in the shadows, where a 
marked lack of detail always occurred unless 
full exposures were made. 

Apparently this phenomenon is due to the 
lack of dust particles and moisture in the 
atmosphere. It is common knowledge that th: 
presence of microscopic dust particles in the 
air have great reflective and aid 
shadow-detail in photography. 

After several experimental exposures, I 
found that subjects having large areas ot 
shadows—for example a street scene—re- 
quired a full exposure, say 1/50 of a second 
at F/8 or slightly more. For general views— 


are 


power 


not distant views—with little shadow-area, 
1/100 of a second at F/8 gave correct 
exposures. 




















Travelers might want to see the results of 
their photographic efforts while still in 
Morocco. If so, reliable photo-finishing can 
be had in the modern French quarters. of 
Fez; or, if one happens to be traveling west 


to the Atlantic coast, expert work will be 
found plentiful in Rabat or Casablanca. 
There are several very up-to-date camera 


shops in Casablanca, which is to a large 
extent a modern city. The population is 
nearly 200,000. 

There are no governmental restrictions on 
picture-making. However, as mentioned pre- 


viously, visitors must be very careful about 
using cameras near mosques. 

In conclusion, Morocco is a land that pro- 
vides bountiful material for the camera of 
the casual picture-maker, ardent amateur, or 
pictorialist. 

Yes, here West is East—Ancient Islam 
in all its Oriental glory, proudly exhibiting 
life as lived in the days of Christ before the 
stream of twentieth-century civilisation 
marched in over battered barriers that could 
no longer resist the pressure of economic 
progress. 


Annual Members’ Show of the Camera Club, 1930 


Cc. W. GIBBS 


NDER the able direction of Mr. 
Joseph M. Bing, the Annual 
Members’ Show of the Camera 
Club, New York, was held dur- 
ing December, 1930, in their 
club rooms. One hundred and _ ninety-two 
prints were exhibited, the work of sixty-two 
members. 

The subject matter, as a whole, tended 
toward landscape, marine, and other outdoor 





themes. The majority of prints were straight 
bromide enlargements; but quite a high per- 
centage were bromoil and bromoil transfer. 
The standard of the work shown was of a 
high degree of excellence—so high that the 
problem of judging the prize winners was a 
difficult problem. 

A judge of a photographic exhibition does 
not have an easy task, though it is a pleasure 
in many instances to act on a jury. In this 
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GLASS TUBES HERBERT PELS 


particular case, I found it a pleasure. I think 
that this was due in a large measure to the 
fact that out of many fine prints there was 
one print which was so outstanding that, 
after observing it, it seemed to make the 
entire evening a memorable occasion. This 
print, by John Fiumarelli, entitled “Study”, 
was a simple profile of a model in a nun’s 
headdress. It is, to me, the outstanding print 
of the year. No reproduction could do justice 
to the delicate tones and detail of the print; 
so I hope that Mr. Fiumarelli will see fit to 
send it to a number of salons, so that other 
photographers will have the pleasure of see- 
ing it. The print might be called a study in 
four tones—black, white, dark gray, and 
silver gray—a delicate treatment which pro- 
duced an extremely modern effect. 

While mentioning Mr. Fiumarelli’s print, 
it might be well to speak of an incident 
which occurred regarding it at the time the 
prints were being judged. Mr. Fiumarelli is a 





ANNUAL MEMBERS’ SHOW 
OF THE CAMERA CLUB 


protégé of Mr. Gabor Eder, who, as one of 
the judges, did not feel as though he could 
say anything regarding it; but Mr. Solomon 
and I insisted that it was the best print in 
the exhibition, so therefore it received the 
first prize without Mr. Eder’s vote. Mr. Eder 
confessed afterward that he liked the print 
as well as we did. 

Dr. Ruzicka showed a number of his 
foreign scenes, which were up to his usual 
high standard, especially “Snowscape” and 
“Prague: Winter Evening”; but the most in- 
teresting of his prints was a modernistic 
treatment of the Daily News Building, which 
was easily the second best picture in the 
show. This picture was an angle shot made 
against a dark, overcorrected sky, which for- 
cibly brought out, in a very pleasing manner, 
the silver-gray tones of the building. 

Third place, in my estimation, was taken 
by the print titled “Glass Tubes’, by Herbert 
Pels. Possibly this selection was made be- 
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cause I like to photograph glass myself, and 
I.know just how difficult it is to correctly 
render the texture and the life that is to 
be found in this subject. Mr. Pels has suc- 
ceeded in making the glass look like glass and 
has worked in the slim lengths of glass tubing 
into a very nice pattern. 

After these three prints, there were so 
many good prints that it was difficult to 
decide upon the few remaining honorable 
mentions which were to be awarded. After 
much discussion, the awards were made to 
Mr. Arnold for “La Place des Vosges”, Mr. 
Monahan for “Design”, Mr. Floyd Eugene 
Vail for “Shambles”, and Mr. Ifor Thomas 
for “Sunlit Steps”. (I liked Mr. Thomas’ 


“Welsh Cottage” a little better, but I was 
argued out of it.) I should also have liked to 
have had two more honorable mentions to 
award to John Wesley Allison’s “Waiting”, 





and Mr. Burton Wolcott for “Lights and 
Shadows’”’. 

There were many other prints in the show 
which were worthy of mention, and probably 
a better critic than the writer would find 
more and better things to say about the entire 
exhibition. There is no question but that such 
exhibitions are bringing pictorial photography 
to the attention of those who never before 
realized that there is, and can be, art in 
photography. 


le) 


How much easier our work would be if 
we put forth as much effort trying to improve 
the quality of it as most of us do trying to 
find excuses for not properly attending to it. 

GeorGe W. Batiincer. 
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GLASS TUBES HERBERT PELS 


particular case, I found it a pleasure. I think 
that this was due in a large measure to the 
fact that out of many fine prints there was 
one print which was so outstanding that, 
after observing it, it seemed to make the 
entire evening a memorable occasion. This 
print, by John Fiumarelli, entitled “Study”, 
was a simple profile of a model in a nun’s 
headdress. It is, to me, the outstanding print 
of the year. No reproduction could do justice 
to the delicate tones and detail of the print; 
so I hope that Mr. Fiumarelli will see fit to 
send it to a number of salons, so that other 
photographers will have the pleasure of see- 
ing it. The print might be called a study in 
four tones—black, white, dark gray, and 
silver gray—a delicate treatment which pro- 
duced an extremely modern effect. 

While mentioning Mr. Fiumarelli’s print, 
it might be well to speak of an incident 
which occurred regarding it at the time the 
prints were being judged. Mr. Fiumarelli is a 





ANNUAL MEMBERS’ SHOW 
OF THE CAMERA CLUB 


protégé of Mr. Gabor Eder, who, as one of 
the judges, did not feel as though he could 
say anything regarding it; but Mr. Solomon 
and I insisted that it was the best print in 
the exhibition, so therefore it received the 
first prize without Mr. Eder’s vote. Mr. Eder 
confessed afterward that he liked the print 
as well as we did. 

Dr. Ruzicka showed a number of his 
foreign scenes, which were up to his usual 
high standard, especially “Snowscape’” and 
“Prague: Winter Evening”; but the most in- 
teresting of his prints was a modernistic 
treatment of the Daily News Building, which 
was easily the second best picture in the 
show. This picture was an angle shot made 
against a dark, overcorrected sky, which for- 
cibly brought out, in a very pleasing manner, 
the silver-gray tones of the building. 

Third place, in my estimation, was taken 
by the print titled “Glass Tubes’, by Herbert 
Pels. Possibly this selection was made be- 
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THE PYRAMID 


cause I like to photograph glass myself, and 
I know just how difficult it is to correctly 
render the texture and the life that is to 
be found in this subject. Mr. Pels has suc- 
ceeded in making the glass look like glass and 
has worked in the slim lengths of glass tubing 
into a very nice pattern. 

After these three prints, there were so 
many good prints that it was difficult to 
decide upon the few remaining honorable 
mentions which were to be awarded. After 
much discussion, the awards were made to 
Mr. Arnold for “La Place des Vosges”, Mr. 
Monahan for “Design”, Mr. Floyd Eugene 
Vail for “Shambles”, and Mr. Ifor Thomas 
for “Sunlit Steps’. (I liked Mr. Thomas’ 
“Welsh Cottage” a little better, but I was 
argued out of it.) I should also have liked to 
have had two more honorable mentions to 
award to John Wesley Allison’s “Waiting”, 





























DR. D. J. RUZICKA 
ANNUAL MEMBERS’ SHOW OF THE CAMERA CLUB 


and Mr. Burton Wolcott for “Lights and 
Shadows”. 

There were many other prints in the show 
which were worthy of mention, and probably 
a better critic than the writer would find 
more and better things to say about the entire 
exhibition. There is no question but that such 
exhibitions are bringing pictorial photography 
to the attention of those who never before 
realized that there is, and can be, art in 
photography. 


le 


How much easier our work would be if 
we put forth as much effort trying to improve 
the quality of it as most of us do trying to 
find excuses for not properly attending to it. 

Georce W. Batiineer. 
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JOHN FIUMARELLI 
ANNUAL MEMBERS’ SHOW OF THE CAMERA CLUB 
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EDITORIAL 








Photographic Spring Cleaning 


iy this modern day of vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, hardwood floors, oil- 
burning heaters, and electric refrigerators, 
it seems a long way back to the days of heavy 
carpets and the carpet tack. Yet we can well 
recall what spring cleaning meant in our 
early days. It was virtually equivalent to 
turning the house inside out. In fact, we can 
even now, in our mind, see the lawn next to 
the house filled with furniture, carpets, drap- 
eries, bric-a-brac, and pictures. Every room 
in the house was stripped as though it were 
moving day. The commendable object of all 
this upheaval was to take everything outside, 
clean it in the fresh air and sunshine, and 
then put it all back for another year of dust- 
collecting. 

Although we do not suggest old-fashioned 
methods of spring cleaning, we do believe 
that amateur professional photographers will 
find it to their advantage to do some photo- 
graphic house-cleaning. This is a splendid 
time to look over equipment with a view to 
making it as complete as possible for the 
months to come. We do not believe in pur- 
poseless exchanging and trading in of ap- 
paratus. However, we do think that very 
often there is some photographic equipment 
about the house or the studio which might 
very well be exchanged or sold, or even 
thrown away, if it has outlived its usefulness. 
We are all more or less inclined to put things 
away on a shelf and forget them. A photo- 
graphic spring cleaning is not only good for 
our equipment, but it may result to our ad- 
vantage financially. Who knows, our neighbor 
might be only too glad to buy that postcard 
Kodak which we laid aside when we bought 
the Graflex; or he might be interested in the 
enlarging camera which we discarded when 
we bought the Auto-Focus Vertical Enlarger! 
It does not follow that because we no longer 
use a certain camera, lens, or filter that some- 
one else might not be happy to get such 
equipment at a reduced price. However, the 
first step is to clean house and find out ex- 
actly what is on hand and whether or not we 
are willing to part with such equipment as is 
of no further value to us. After setting aside 


the apparatus to be sold, given away, or 
thrown away, we suggest that every item be 
carefully checked, so that there may be no 
cause for regret later. When the decision is 
finally made, all equipment which has, or 
may have, money value should be listed and 
steps taken to dispose of it to the best pos- 
sible advantage. The photographic industry 
is fortunate in having several reliable camera 
exchanges in the United States and Canada, 
where good used equipment may be sold, 
bought, or exchanged with every assurance 
of fair dealing and satisfaction. 

If the purpose of our photographic house- 
cleaning is merely to get some financial re- 
turn for apparatus which has outlived its use- 
fulness to us, the matter is comparatively 
simple. However, if it is our intention to sell 
or trade in equipment to purchase an outfit, 
new or used, which we have long desired, 
then we suggest taking sufficient time to be- 
come very sure of exactly what we want. If 
it is a lens, let us decide carefully with re- 
gard to the make, speed, focal length, and 
covering-power ; if it is a camera, let us make 
sure that it has all the adjustments we re- 
quire and that it will supplement, rather than 
duplicate, equipment we may already have. 
In short, let our photographic house-cleaning 
be constructive and progressive ! 

Aside from considerations of possible 
financial return or the acquisition of addi- 
tional equipment, spring-cleaning in the 
darkroom is worth while for its tonic effect 
upon our photographic activities. Even as 
the fisherman is filled with eager anticipa- 
tion as he cleans his rods and mends his 
lines, so the amateur and the professional 
photographer cannot but help a renewal of 
active interest as they put their photographic 
house in order. There is a kinship between 
the pictorialist and his favorite camera which 
closely resembles that bond which seems to 
exist so often between the hunter and his 
rifle or the fisherman and his rod. After all, 
it is but natural that we should have «a real 
affection for the things which help us to suc- 
cess in our hobbies or our business under- 
takings—even though they are made of steel, 
wood, glass, and leather. 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Closing the 5th day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Monthly Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Awards 5. Prints receiving points become the property 
sn : of Pxuoro-Era Macazine, unless for special rea- 
First Place .................. 10 Points sons. This does not prevent the photographer 
Second Place ............+000. : Points from disposing of other prints from such negatives 
Third Place prttteeeeceeeee 5 Points after he shall have received official recognition. 
Honorable Mention ...... ...+ & Points 


(a) The person having the highest number of 
points at the end of the year, December 15, 1931, 
will receive an engraved silver cup; the next two 
highest, smaller engraved silver cups; and the 
next five highest, one-year subscriptions to PHoto- 
Era MaGazine. 

(b) All who win awards receive Certificates. 

(c) Those who win an Honorable Mention 
Award and are not regular subscribers, or have 
not been regular subscribers, will receive PHorto- 
Era MacGazine for six months, with the compli- 
ments of the publishers. 

(ad) No competition-pictures are sold, ex- 
changed, or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to 
the maker of the picture. 

(e) All competition-pictures not returned are 
used to make up the Puoto-Era Picrure Exuit 
which is sent to schools, libraries, museums, cam- 
era clubs, and to responsible organisations for 
exhibition-purposes, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to all. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure, and photo-finishing must 
be done by the competitor. 

3. Mounts must not be larger than 16 x 20 
inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear on the back the maker’s 
name and address, and the title of the picture, 





Photo-Era Competition Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only 


and should be accompanied by a letter, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, make, 
type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, devel- 
oper, and printing-process. Entries which do not 
comply with this rule will be omitted. Enclose 
return postage. Data blanks sent at request. 


when return-postage at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces is sent with data. 

7. Overseas competitors may send prints for 
several competitions at the same time. This will 
facilitate packing and reduce _ transportation 
charges. 





AWARDS—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITON 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed January 5, 1931 
. Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.P.S. 


Melvin Martinson 
. Edward Bafford 


First Place . 
Second Place 
Third Place 


Honorable Mention: Roy and Brownie Adams; Carmine Albanese; Fred Beidleman; James A. Bell; 
Matthew S. Beros; Mrs. R. O. Bethune; Alexander Clair; C. H. Clapper; A. W. Clark; J. Daniels; 
R. W. Dawson; Carl Demaree; Donald De Voe; William J. Ennever; George W. French; Edwin W. 
Gantt; Waldemar Glass; Edward L. Gockeler; E. Graham; M. Currie; Dr. Kelley Hale; William F. 
Happich; Zoltan Herczegh; Frederick J. Hermann; Lionel Heymann; Sorab J. Kharegat; Dr. K. 
Koike; Fred G. Korth; Alma R. Lavenson; Joseph F. Leggett; Arnold D. Lewis; Walter Lipkau; 
Ladis A. Lisy; Kusutora Matsuki; Erwin Marty; William J. McCune; A. E. Moebs; William F. 
Murden; A. G. Niido; Henry Y. Okiyama; Corrado Sallustio; Thomas Scott; John O. Scudder; 
A. L. Tracy; Arthur M. Underwood; J. C. Wedekind; Nathan Weintraub; T. R. Wiley. 
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THE OLD SOUTH 
DR. MAX THOREK, F.R.P.S. 
FIRST PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
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CHANT DU MATIN 


Our Monthly Competition 


Tue First Place in the competition which ended 
January 5 was awarded to Dr. Max Thorek, 
F.R.P.S. This splendid portrayal of the Southern 
gentleman of Civil War days is one of the best 
portraits which it has been our pleasure to view. 
The strong face of the model seems to tell of 
the obstacles overcome and the problems solved 
during the stirring days when our country was 
divided against itself. We feel that Dr. Thorek 
has not only contributed a remarkable portrait, 
but that he has added something of great value 
historically. Data: December, 3 p.m., 8 x 10 studio 
camera, 18-inch Wollensak Verito lens, stop F/8, 
Halldorson lamp, exposure one second, Agfa Por- 
trait Mat Back plate, Amidol developer, ‘Tuma 
Gas smooth paper negative. 

“Chant du Matin” received Second Place in 
our competition, and is an outstanding example 
of what might be termed table-top photography. 
Obviously, this is a picture which had to be com- 
posed by means of accessories, and upon referring 
to the data we find that Mr Martinson first made 
a cloud-sunset picture on thin paper in which he 
cut a hole for the sun. The geese were taken from 
a magazine illustration and were pasted on the 
print. The reeds were gathered in a swamp and 
had to be made up so that they would be in cor- 
rect proportion to the rest of the picture. They 
were set up in front of the picture at the correct 
distance to give the effect of looking out across a 





MELVIN MARTINSON 
SECOND PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


marsh toward the rising sun. This is an unusual 
and striking example of what may be accomplished 
on a table-top, and the splendid opportunity which 
is offered to the resourceful pictorialist to make 
very beautiful designs effects, and greeting cards. 
Mr. Martinson is to be complimented upon his 
success. Data: November, 4 p.m., poor light, 9 x 12 
C. M. Ernemann Camera, 84-inch Ernox F/3.5 
lens, stop F/18, exposure 35 seconds, Agfa film- 
pack, Rodinal, enlarged on P. M. C. No. 2 Smooth. 
An additional five seconds’ exposure with a light 
back of the “sun” and clouds helped to produce 
the effect of dawn across the marsh. 

The Third Place was awarded to E. L. Bafford 
for “His Daily Task”. This is a splendid genre 
and depicts with effective realism a scene which 
is an everyday occurrence in the large railroad 
roundhouses and yards. The white spray is ad- 
mirably used to focus the attention and the center 
of interest, and the curve of the man’s body and 
of the hose leads the observer’s eyes directly to 
the center of interest. Although the background 
is made up of lines and angles, nevertheless they 
do not permanently attract the eye away from 
the work in hand. This picture is a splendid ex- 
ample of what is meant by a genre—the portrayal 
of the subject at work and unconscious of the 
photographer’s presence. Data: November, 1930, 
1.30 p.m., bright sun, Kodak with F/6.3 lens, used 
at stop F/11, exposure 1/25-second, Eastman roll 
film, Pyro-tank developer, enlarged on P. M. C. 
No. 8 regular. 
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HIS DAILY TASK 


Since making the change in our competition 
rules and removing all restrictions with regard 
to subject, we have been greatly impressed by the 
originality shown by many of the contributors. 
Unfortunately, they do not always show the same 
skill in execution which they show in originating 
their subject; and for that reason their print fails 
to receive recognition. However, it seems to us 
but fair to give credit to our friends with new 
ideas and to take this opportunity to assure them 
of our interest. We know from past experience 
that it will not be very long before the finished 
print will not only carry the thought but will be 
well done technically and artistically. The im- 
portant thing is not to become discouraged, but to 
keep right on until the judges are simply com- 
pelled to surrender. 

Incidentally, our contributors may rejoice at 
the freedom which our competition gives them 
with regard to subject-material; but—just be- 
tween ourselves—it is not a matter of rejoicing 
with the judges. When a competition has for its 
subject portraits, all the prints received are 
portraits, and the judges find it a comparatively 
easy task to select the outstanding portraits of 
the competition. However, when the subject is 





E, L. BAFFORD 
THIRD PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


miscellaneous, the judges are frequently con- 
fronted with a superb marine, a striking genre, 
a beautiful portrait, a strong architectural sub- 
ject, a daring speed picture, ornamental still- 
life, an appealing baby picture, and a powerful 
modernistic design. Of this group, which should 
receive first, second, and third place, and how 
many others merit an Honorable Mention? It is 
difficult to decide between a portrait and an 
architectural subject. Each may be at the top in 
its own class; but what basis of comparison can 
there be between two such widely separated sub- 
jects? And yet there is a comparison which may 
be based in composition, technique, and individual 
interpretation. Nevertheless, the judges have no 
easy task; and what must it be for the juries 
of selection at our great international salons? 

We mention this matter simply to bring the 
thought to our readers that the judges or juries 
of any photographic competition or salon deserve 
more sympathy than they very often get. Of 
course, we admit that the ways of judges are 
often beyond understanding; but we do believe 
that, for the most part, they do try very hard to 
be impartial, fair, and constructive. 

A. H. Bearpstey. 
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COMPETITION SCOREBOARD 








J. K. Hodges 

Dr. Max Thorek 

Mrs. R. O. Bethune 
Alexander Clair . 

J. Daniels ee 

R. W. Dawson 

Carl Demaree : 
Edward L. Gockeler 
Dr. Kelley Hale 
Sorab J. Kharegat 
Walter Lipkau 

A. E. Moebs . 
Corrado Sallustio 

Dr. Irving B. Ellis 
Melvin Martinson 

E. J. G. Schermerhorn 
Arthur M. Underwood 


Roy and Brownie Adams. . 


Matthew S. Beros . 
Paul Bras 

C. H. Clapper 
James M. Dille 
William J. Ennever 
Harry B. Fisher 
Edwin W. Gantt 
Waldemar Glass 

E. Graham 

Earl Gray 

M. Gurrie 
Frederick J. Hermann 
Lionel Heymann 
M. Itoh .. 

Dr. K. Koike 

Fred G. Korth 


Points 


_— 
- 
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JANUARY 5, 1931 


Points 
Alma R. Lavenson . 8 
Kusutora Matsuki 8 
William J. McCune 8 
A. G. Niido 8 
Henry Y. Okiyama . 8 


Thomas Scott .. 
Martin Vos . 

J. C. Wedekind 
Leonard Purin 
Edward Bafford 
Hifumu Miyamoto 
Carmine Albanese 
Edward Andres 

J. M. Banerjee 
Roland F. Beers 
Fred Beidleman 
James A. Bell 

A. W. Clark . 

J. A. Couty 
Leland H. Croscup 
Daniel De Voe 

J. H. Field 

E. P. Fleming 
George W. French 
Arthur W. Grumbine 
William F. Happich 
Gertrude Hennig 
Zoltan Herezegh 
R. R. Jarrett 

Theo Kay 

Arthur J. Lang 
Dr. Davies Lazear 
Joseph F. Leggett 
Isidore Levitan 





Ce oe ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ne 


Arnold D. Lewis 
Charles Linke 
Ladis A. Lisy 

C. P. Martin 
Erwin Marty 

F. Meyer ..... 
John C. Moddejonge 
M. G. Monani . 
William F. Murden 
C. Nabuco 

W.C. Niesen 

N. Okada 

Alfred Petrick 

W. H. C. Pillsbury 
J. B. Priddy . 
Hugo Raeth 
Gaston Remy 

Mr. Reyes ... 

A. E. Rutenbeck 
John O. Scudder 
K. E. Skinner . 
James Simpson 

Dr. F. F. Sornberger 
Albert B. Street 
A. M. Tomlinson 
A. L. Tracy 
Yoneo Usami 
Annie Watkins . 
T. R. Wiley 
Adeline Winter 
George P. Wright 
Gino Zenier 


Points 
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OUR 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Tuere are those still living who can remember 
the stirring days of the Civil War and the many 
splendid men of the South who became famous 
as Colonels through their military achievements or 
through their activity as statesmen. Dr. Thorek, 
with his almost uncanny ability to portray types, 
has given us a picture for our front cover which 
may, indeed, be termed “The Old South”. In ac- 
cordance with our new arrangement, a review 
of this picture and data will be found under the 
heading “Our Monthly Competition”, as Dr. 
Thorek’s splendid portrait received First Place. 

Through the co-operation of the officers and 
judges of the Second Rochester International 
Salon, we are able to give our readers an inter- 
esting and helpful review of this splendid salon. 
Alexander Leventon has described and reviewed 
the outstanding pictures of the salon, and it is 
not our purpose to intrude in any way. However, 
perhaps we may be pardoned a few words with 
regard to the illustrations which appear in this 
issue. 

The frontispiece, “Paul”, is a delightful child- 
study. The lighting is well handled to bring out 
the modeling of the boy’s face. Some might object 
to the cutting off of part of the cap; but recently 
we have noticed a number of similar examples of 
close trimming. We believe that we prefer includ- 
ing all of the cap. 

“Over the River” is a familiar scene to residents 
of large cities where great suspension bridges 
span rivers. At first, those who have not seen re- 
pair men and painters at work on a great bridge 
might naturally wonder what the vertical and 
diagonal lines might be. They are the cables which 
support and strengthen the bridge and properly 
form part of the composition. 

“An Ottawa Home in Winter” is a splendid 
architectural study and winter-scene combined. 
There is a suggestion of the medieval about the 
building which reminds us that our northern 
neighbor, Canada, reflects something of Old World 
charm and picturesqueness. 

“Lazy Surf” is an against-the-light study with 
a strong appeal to all lovers of the sea. The black 
piles, which seem to march in orderly fashion 
across the picture, might seem a bit discordant; 
but, after some study, they do seem to belong to 
the composition, and we believe that Mr. Tabor 
did well to include them. 

“Four Musicians” is another suggestion of the 
medieval, and is striking in effect. The Japanese 
seem to have unerring skill in the selection of 
subject material which many pictorialists appear 
to overlook. The arrangement and grouping is 
excellent, and grips the attention of all who view 
the picture. We can learn much from the Japan- 
ese style of pictorial photography, which gives us 
convincing evidence that there is a picture always 
near us—if we have the eyes to see it. 

In this issue we have the second part of Mr. 
Strong’s interesting story of his travels in the 


Canadian Northwest and Alaska. His “Indian 
Village at Night” is one of the most unusual pic- 
tures of its kind that we have ever seen. In fact, 
we do not recall ever before seeing a picture of 
Indian tepees photographed by their own light 
at night. 

Another interesting picture, “The Silhouette”, 
made at Fort Yukon at 12.12 a.m., gives the 
reader an idea of the possibilities offered by the 
midnight sun. 

In the street scene at Skagway, Alaska, it is 
interesting to note in the origina] print a number 
of signs indicating that Kodaks and photographic 
supplies are on sale. Even in Alaska, photography 
is making headway. 

The group of logging scenes is included not so 
much because of pictorial value, but as a sugges- 
tion of how the camera may be used to bring 
back first-hand information with regard to many 
of the major industries of our country. Many 
pictorialists have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities in this direction. 

In the article by Mr. J. G. Pratt, our attention 
is called to the possibilities and problems pre 
sented by the copying of paintings. In the ex- 
amples which he has given there can be no ques- 
tion but that he has made a success of this diffi- 
cult branch of photography. 

We are further indebted to Mr. Ponting for his 
sixth article in his series, in which he points out 
methods of improving prints by means of various 
processes of control. The stages of procedure, 
which finally resulted in the picture “Gossip”, give 
the reader an excellent idea of what is meant by 
trimming and working up a print. Whatever one 
may think of control processes, one must admit 
that Figure 3 is certainly an improvement over 
Figures 1 and 2. 

The picture “Sunlight on Thatch” again shows 
the marked difference of a print which is skill- 
fully worked up. There is a quiet air of strength 
and solidity about Figure 5, which is lacking in 
Figure 4, with its patches of light and dark and 
all in a high key. The data and detailed instruc- 
tions with regard to these prints will be found 
in Mr. Ponting’s interesting article. 

Recently there have been a number of feature 
motion-pictures which have had for their setting 
Morocco, and that part of Africa which is under 
French control. Mr. Barr has given us a combined 
word and photographic picture of one of the most 
fascinating cities in Morocco. We have purposely 
included his article at this time because of the 
increasing number of Americans who are making 
the journey to Morocco for the opportunity to 
portray the fascinating scenes and customs of 
picturesque Islam. 

The city of Fez, as shown by Mr. Barr in his 
illustration on page 145, is certainly a glimpse 
backward into the romance of the past. He has 
succeeded admirably in including a great deal of 
territory, which gives the reader an excellent idea 
of the setting of Mr. Barr’s story. 
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In “A Typical Moroccan” we have an unusually 
good portrait, and Mr. Barr is to be complimented 
on the excellent background which he selected. 

“In the Souks” is a scene which will be recalled 
by those who saw the motion-picture “Morocco”, 
and this difficult subject has been well portrayed 
by the author. 

The group “Photographic Impressions of Fez” 
is a cross-section of life in the second capital of 
Islam. Of particular interest is the splendid gate 
and the wonderfully beautiful Moorish fountain. 
One cannot help agreeing with Mr. Barr that a 
trip to Morocco can be made a _ never-to-be-for- 
gotten pictorial experience. The data will be found 
in his article. 

Through the kindness of Mr. C. W. Gibbs we 
are able to give our readers just a glimpse of the 
Annual Members’ Show of the Camera Club of 
New York. This exhibition was one of the most 
successful ever held by this well-known photo- 
graphic club, and a greater part of its success 
was due to Mr. Joseph M. Bing, who is well known 
as a pictorialist and bromoil expert. 

“The Welsh Cottage” is a typical rural scene 
in England, and Mr. Thomas has skillfully used 
dark and light areas to obtain emphasis. There is 
no question about the center of interest—it is the 
Welsh cottage. 





SUNSET—WASKESIU LAKE 
PRINCE ALBERT NATIONAL PARK 


“Glass Tubes” is an unusual arrangement which 
is in accordance with the so-called modernistic 
school of pictoria] photography. The arrangement 
of lines is interesting and shows what may be 
done through a study of design. 

“The Pyramid”, by the well-known pictorialist 
Dr. Ruzicka, also reflects the modernistic trend. 
According to instruction books, this picture would 
not be considered a success, because the camera 
was pointed upwards, thereby converging the lines 
of the building at the top. However, in the hands 
of a pictorialist of Dr. Ruzicka’s skill, one forgets 
about distortion and becomes impressed by the 
effect which he has produced. The black fore- 
ground only serves to emphasise the towering 
white face of the skyscraper. 

“Study”, by John Fiumarelli, was judged to 
receive First Prize in the exhibition and rightfully 
so. It is a beautiful and impressive profile study, 
and it cannot fail to grip the beholder with its 
spiritual significance. 

It is through salons, exhibitions and competitions 
that much constructive publicity can be given to 
photography in all its branches. Furthermore, 
salons do stimulate greater individual pictorial 
effort. 


EARLE W. GAGE 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 








Crowded Out 


Ovr readers will notice at once that in this 
issue the series, “Why I Am a Pictorial Photo- 
grapher” has been interrupted. They will also 
notice that the Editor’s series under the general 
heading, “Speaking of Photography”, has likewise 
been interrupted. The reason for this disturbance 
in the regular sequence of these articles is due to 
the extraordinary demands made upon our space 
by the review of the Second Rochester Salon, the 
Annual Members’ Show of the Camera Club, New 
York, and the conclusion of the article by Charles 
S. Strong, which was begun in the February 
number. There are times in every editorial office 
when plans have to be changed to meet a certain 
situation and when some material will lose none 
of its value by being postponed to a later issue. 
As a matter of fact, we believe that, at times, our 
readers rather like a sudden change without notice. 
It has the effect of getting both the Editor and 
the reader out of a groove. For example, for many 
years the editorial page has been in the back of 
the magazine, just before the competition rules. 
Would it not be somewhat of a mental jolt to find 
this page where the frontispiece has been these 
many years? To be sure, this is an extreme example; 
but we believe that it illustrates our point. We do 
not suggest radical changes merely for a temporary 
effect; but we do feel that the majority of our 
readers like to have just a little feeling of sus- 
pense as they turn the pages of Puotro-Era rather 
than to have the conviction that they know just 
what is coming and on what page it will appear. 


Are First-Timers Denied? 


We have stated repeatedly that we welcome 
constructive criticism. We are glad to get it and 
we thank those who think enough of us to take the 
time to write us. Although, thus far, more readers 
favor the new competition than disapprove it, we 
have received one criticism in which the writer 
sincerely believes that we are “denying enthusi- 
astic first-timers their own contest”. Are there 
other readers who share this opinion? If so, we 
shall appreciate a word to that effect. We are 
committed to the present form of competition until 
December 31, 1931; but after that we are at the 
service of the majority. 

Incidentally, this same friendly critic feels that 
we are catering a bit too much to the beginners 
when it comes to some of our articles. He believes 
that serious camera users will lose interest because 
of the very elementary articles we sometimes 
publish. Of course, our friend does not know of 
the times we have been taken to task because we 
published articles which were “way over the heads” 
of other readers who classed themselves as serious 
camera users. No matter what the Editor does, 
there will be readers who believe that he should do 
something else; and so he goes on merrily, wonder- 
ing whether any editor ever pleased all his readers 
at one and the same time. 


“Oh, They’re Only Advertisements!” 


Someone has made the statement that the United 
States is a publicity-ridden nation. Magazines, 
newspapers, subway stations, billboards, fence 
posts, and even airplanes are all used to “put 
over” publicity for this and for that. Extremes in 
anything are to be deplored; and often publicity 
does go to extremes, and in so doing weakens its 
purpose. However, in photography, as in most 
professions and arts, the publicity of manufactur- 
ers or dealers is nearly always instructive and 
helpful. Perhaps no group of men and women like 
to “talk shop” any better than those who are inter- 
ested in photography. In order to be able to 
“talk shop”, it is necessary for these men and 
women to know what the manufacturers and 
dealers are offering, and the one way to obtain 
this information is to read all the advertisements 
and announcements in the photographic magazines. 
One of the features of the well-known British 
Journal Almanac is the advertising of photographic 
manufacturers. In fact, there are more pages of 
publicity than there are of text matter, and the 
reader is glad of it. The sincerely interested 
amateur or professional photographer obtains 
more material for his “shop talks” in the B. J. 
Almanac than in virtually any other photographic 
publication. Few, if any, readers of photographic 
publications object to advertisements and announce- 
ments. They carry a message directly to those 
who are most interested; and often advertisements 
precede editorial comments, because the text 
matter of most publications is put on the press 
before the advertising sections. There was a time 
in magazine publishing when readers did object to 
what they felt was a waste of space devoted to 
advertisements. Not a few times when the Editor 
was a boy he remembers hearing the remark, 
“They’re only advertisements”, with the inference 
that there was nothing to be gained by reading 
such publicity. Today, especially in photography, 
the advertising section is one of the most important 
for the reader. Furthermore, a reader who likes 
the publication which he reads can render no 
greater service than to write to manufacturers and 
state clearly that the reason for writing was due 
to the advertisement which he saw in his favorite 
publication. Very true, most publications could 
not exist today without advertisements; but it is 
also true that the so-called trade magazines would 
lose their greatest value to their readers if adver- 
tisements and announcements were omitted from 
their pages. Hence, we urge our readers to give 
just as much attention to the advertisements as 
they do to the text matter of this and any other 
photographic publication. 


® 


Ir you have difficulty in distinguishing the vari- 
ous pines, always remember that the variety with 
the longest and sharpest needles is the porcupine. 

The Boston Mail. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, F.R.P.S. 
Ditision of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 





Retinal Camera to Aid Oculists 


Tue celebrated optical firm of Carl Zeiss has 
introduced a retinal camera for direct photo- 
graphy of the eye. Thus, instead of making an 
ordinary examination of the condition of the 
retina with the ophthalmoscope and noting the gen- 
eral appearance, the oculist is now in position to 
make permanent detailed records which can be 
kept on file and referred to at any time in the fu- 
ture to note the changes which have taken place. 
The photographic method has the further advan- 
tage that the reflections arising on the fundus of 
the eye are well marked, while in the ophthalmo- 
scope they can only be seen at intervals, and 
owing to the continual movement of the eye are 
generally somewhat diffuse and lacking in 
contrast. 

The Nordensen retinal camera, as made by 
Carl Zeiss, may be regarded essentially as the 
Gullstrand ophthalmoscope, with the addition of 
a camera of the reflex type which provides for ex- 
amination of the subject up to the amount of 
exposure. 

Since, from the nature of the subject, short 
exposures are required, the light-source must be 
of far greater intensity than that ordinarily em- 
ployed in an ophthalmoscope. Thé light-source in 
the Nordensen retinal camera is a small electric 
are. A piece of gray glass reduces the intensity 
of this while the operator is observing and ar- 
ranging the image. When the exposure-lever is 
tripped, the piece of gray glass is automatically 
removed from the path of the light-rays immedi- 
ately before the exposure is made. The usual ex- 
posure is about 1/8 of a second, although it may 
be shortened to 1/20 of a second. 

The optical arrangements of the ophthalmo- 
scope and camera are shown diagrammatically in 
the accompanying figure. 

The condenser D,, in conjunction with the 
prisms P, and P, and the converging lens 
D., forms a minified image L’ of the radiant car- 
bon crater L within the slit S, the latter being 





DIAGRAM OF RETINAL CAMERA C. B. NEBLETTE 


situated about one centimeter above the optic axis 
of the photographic combination D,. At the same 
time an image of the luminous aperture of the 
condenser D, is projected into the ophthalmo- 
scope lens D, (D,'). This causes the lens to be 
uniformly filled with light throughout. The oph- 
thalmoscope lens D, forms in the marginal por- 
tion of the patient’s pupil an aplanatic image S’ of 
the luminous slit S, which is three times smaller 
than the slit itself; similarly a three times smaller 
image B, of the objective stop B of the photo- 
graphic camera is formed in the middle of the 
patient’s pupil and sharply separated from the 
slit image. This arrangement ensures the freedom 
of the image from flares and haziness. 

The optical system made up of the patient’s 
eye and the ophthalmoscope lens D, forms an in- 
verted image R’ of the illuminated fundus of the 
eye R. The photographic objective D, should be 
focused upon this image by means of the milled 
screw-head T. A magnified image of the retina 
R,” will then be formed in the plane of the photo- 
graphic layer M or, with the mirror J in position, 
in the plane of the eyepiece cross-lines X (R,”). 
‘The latter image, magnified about five times, may 
be viewed through the finder and focusing lens N. 


Astronomer Finds the Big Dipper 
Breaking Up 


In all the thousands of years man has inhabited 
this earth, the appearance of the skies has changed 
very little. All the familiar constellations shine 
today as they shone on primitive cave-man in 
Europe fifty thousand years ago, and the early 
rovers of the sea put out from land guided by the 
same stars which we see today. Man has lived on 
this planet for such a short space of time, astro- 
nomically speaking, that the motions of the heavenly 
bodies which are visible to the unaided eye have 
not yet sufficed to carry them sensibly beyond 
the positions where they were observed when man 
first began to turn his eyes toward the heavens 
with more in his mind than empty wonderment. 

When we speak of a “fixed star”, we speak of 
that which appears to be, not that which is. 
Astronomy has yet to find a star which maintains 
steadfastly a given place in the skies. Some are 
moving one way, some another, some are approach- 
ing the earth, some are receding, some are moving 
at terrific speeds, others more slowly. Their dis- 
tances from us, however, are so great that it is 
only from a comparison of accurate measurements 
of position at intervals of years that any evidence 
of motion is to be had. Nowadays, such measure- 
ments of position are generally made from photo- 
graphic plates. If the observatory has a file of 
plates covering the area in which the star is 
found and these plates have been made under 
comparable conditions and cover a period of 
several years, the determination of the motions 
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Courtesy Harvard Observatory 


MOTION OF PROXIMA CENTAURI 
Cc. B. NEBLETTE 


Harvard photographs made in 1897, 1901, 1910, 
and 1925. Proxima Centauri is marked by an arrow 
on each of the photographs. Owing to differences 
of exposure, some of the photographs show fainter 
stars than others. 


of a star resolves itself into the accurate deter- 
mination of the position of the star in relation to 
the other stars recorded on the plate, and the 
comparison of the position on this plate with that 
obtained from other plates exposed at different 
times. Since all the comparison stars used are also 
in motion, it is evident that the more stars we 
use in determining the position of the star whose 
motions we are measuring, the greater will be the 
accuracy of that measurement. It is in this respect 
that the photographic method affords a great ad- 
vantage over visual determinations of position at 
the telescope; for while in this case the number of 
comparison stars which can be utilised is not more 
than three or four, a far larger number may be 
used as a basis for measurement on photographic 
plates. 

A great many stars are moving directly toward 
us or directly from us; the motion of these cannot 
be determined by the method described. For this 
information we must turn to the spectroscope. 
In 1848 a professor of mathematics, Christian 
Doppler, at the University of Prague, advanced 
the theory that the lines of the spectrum of a 
star in motion will change according to whether 
the star is approaching us or receding, shifting 
toward the violet as the body approaches, toward 
the red as it recedes, in just the same way that 
the pitch of a locomotive whistle becomes higher 
as it approaches, lower as it passes. Of course, 
much higher velocities are involved in the case of 
light, for light travels more than 700,000 times as 
fast as sound; still there are plenty of stars of 
this class for the astronomer to study, and the 
Lick Observatory has made a special study of 
stars of this type, publishing a year or two ago 
a huge catalog of the motions of several thousand 
such stars. 


Practically everyone is familiar with the seven 
stars which collectively form the constellation 
known as the “Big Dipper”. But these seven stars 
have not always formed a dipper, nor will they 
forever continue in this association. “Five of 
them”, says Dr. Frederick Leonard of Lick Ob- 
servatory, in a paper in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, 
“are moving across the face of the sky at approxi- 
mately the same angular rate and in a direction 
nearly parallel, while the two others are moving in 
roughly the opposite direction with comparable 
angular speeds.” According to the Lick Observa- 
tory, the constellation as a whole is coming closer 
to the solar system at a speed ranging from about 
five to ten miles per second for its various stars. 

All seven are known as “giant stars”, and are 
between fifty and one hundred million light-years 
away from the earth. They give off much more 
light than our own sun, two of the group giving 
off fully sixty times as much. 

The seven stars form the constellation of Ursa 
Major (Great Bear). On star maps they are 
usually referred to by Greek letters, or the names 
given to these stars by the Arabians of old. Thus, 
the four stars making up the bowl of the dipper 
are known in Greek as Alpha, Beta, Delta, and 
Epsilon, while the corresponding Arabian names 
are Dubhe, Merak, Phad, and Megrez. The three 
stars forming the handle of the dipper, sometimes 
referred to as the “three horses”, are Epsilon, 
Zeta, and Eta, or, in Arabic, Alcor, Mizar, and 
Benetnasch. 


o 


New High-Frequency Camera Makes 
40,000 Exposures Per Second 


T. Sunmara has described, in the Proceedings of 
the Imperial Academy of Japan (1929, 5, 334), a 
new high-frequency camera having a maximum 
speed of 40,000 exposures per second. The camera 
already built has proved so successful that another 
built on the same lines, but with a maximum of 
60,000 exposures per second, is now being built. 
The camera accommodates a strip of standard 
motion-picture film 4 meters in length. The film is 
attached to the inner side of a drum rotating at 
the rate of 225 times per second. Rotating in syn- 
chronism with the film is a mirror wheel of stain- 
less steel containing 180 separate mirrors, each 
of which is set at an angle of 90° to the film- 
surface. The image from the lens is reflected by 
the mirrors on the film as each separate mirror 
comes into the proper position behind the lens. 
A special shutter, electricaliy controlled, prevents 
overlapping images from exposure on successive 
rotations. In use, the drum carrying the film and 
mirror wheel is first set in motion, and when it 
has reached the required speed the exposure is 
made. 

Although it is not so stated, the camera is 
probably being used in the study of aérodynamical 
problems as applied to aircraft—a subject which 
has already received a great deal of attention at 
the Institute for Aéronautical Research, a part of 
the Imperial University at Tokyo. 
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We are indebted to Germany for the production Of course, we all know of Hill’s work; but it 
of what is a very valuable book. “Der Meister der should be known far better, and this wonderful 
Photographie”, David Octavius Hill, 1802-1870, volume of reproductions must help. There can be 


las lately been published by Insel-Verlag, Leip- no better lesson for modern photographers than 
zig. D. O. Hill, the son of a bookseller in Perth, to study it. It makes one think that a course of 
was a painter of no small repute, and he ex- painting study should be undertaken by all those 


hibited landscapes as early as his twenty-first who aspire to be pictorial workers. If there had 
year. At the suggestion of Sir David Brewster heen a succession of D. O. Hills in the photo- 


Hill he interested himself in the photographic ex- graphic world, our art would have secured a far 
periments carried out by Robert Adamson of St. higher and more dignified position than it now 


Andrews, and apparently, unlike painters of the — pojds, 
present day, took photography to his heart and 
used it, not as a note maker but as the means of 
pictorial expression, doing work, with the primitive 
apparatus of those early days, which has not been 
surpassed since. 

Hill has been called the most beautiful photo- 
grapher of all time, and one can endorse the say- 
ing when studying some of the eighty-odd_ re- 
productions of his work in this engrossing book. 
How did he achieve such masterly portraiture 
with none of the conveniences and improvements 
in plates and apparatus available now? How did 
he get the expression, so obviously characteristic 
of his individual sitters, the richness and _ the 
depth, and the paint-like quality in his pictures? 

We should, or we ought to, go “crazy” over an 
exhibition filled with such studies if it appeared 
at the present day by a modern photographer. 
There is no straining after effect, no laborious 
and complicated artificial lighting. Each sitter 
seems absolutely natural, “snapped” while just 
thinking; and yet we know the exposures must 
have run to many minutes. Even the portrait of a 
little boy, “Master Hope Finlay”, in the pictur- 
esque costume of that day, is quite satisfying; and 
although one notices the child is leaning against a 
wall—no doubt absolutely necessary with the long 
exposure—it still seems right and natural for him 
to do so. 

Apart from Hill’s undoubted and marvelous 


Mr. George Davison’s death has followed close 
on Mr. Reginald Craigie’s. They were both very 
closely associated with the Salon in its early days 
and did much of the work that made it such a 
success. Their two names are household words 
in the photographic world over here. The three 
outstanding figures then were these two and 
Horsley Hinton, for many years editor of the 
Amateur Photographer, and they all worked hard 
to raise the status of photography. 

George Davison was a civil servant when he 
first knew him; he later entered the Kodak firm, 
becoming a director and retiring with a big for- 
tune. Davison, Hinton, and Craigie were all good 
friends of ours, and the last time the Davisons 
visited us in Kent they brought the Craigies along 
with them, and we had a most entertaining lunch- 
eon. The views of these two were already then 
diverging, and their frank personalities and out- 
spoken criticisms of each other’s tastes were very 
amusing. Many years later we visited George 
Davison at Harlech, where he had a wonderful 
house, more like a castle, designed and decorated 
by his friend George Walton, the architect. The 
last years of his life were spent at Antibes, where 
his ashes are buried. He will be greatly missed, 
for his kindliness and helpfulness to those less 
materially fortunate than himself were marked 
features of his character. 


skill, we cannot help thinking that these portraits Bromide has become a term of derision in the 
demonstrate the value of long exposures. We re- photographic as well as in the literary world; 
member many years ago, when experimenting with it stands for the obvious, the unattractive, and 
various combinations of lenses, arranged for pic- the shop-made. It has, too, with some gained a 


torial portraiture by Major Puyo of Paris, being Teputation for impermanence. Yet only this week 
struck with the quality and fullness of expression have we come across a Kodak bromide enlarge- 
obtained. The exposures had to be of extreme ment that has stood the test of twenty years—in 
length, and our sitters settled down to their job 4 frame on the wall, too! It was a delicate print 
philosophically and without nervousness. Is it in a high key of which at the time we were some- 
possible in these days of ultra-rapid lenses and what proud; for with a dead-flat lighting it per- 


plates that we secure only a fraction of the ex-  fectly rendered the quality of the eyes and the 
pression which is allowed to accumulate as the slight modeling of the cheeks, so vital to preserve 
exposure runs on? It would need a scientific ex- jpn a light-toned picture. 


periment to decide the point. But satisfactory and 
suitable as Hill demonstrates it was for the in- 
dividual of the eighteen-forties, we doubt that 
people of the present day would submit to the 
ordeal; and, even if they did, the hurry and bustle 
of the twentieth century would come out in their 
faces rather than their real characters. (Continued on next page) 


It was absolutely unfaded. There was no doubt 
about its date, either; for it was a portrait of 
the late Ward Muir’s year-old baby, and she 
now a young woman of twenty-one—stood beside 
us criticising it. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later thon the 5th of the preceding month. 








Third Chicago International Salon 


Tue Third Chicago International Photographic 
Salon will be held at the Art Institute under the 
auspices of the Chicago Camera Club, July 23 to 
October 11, 1931. The last day for receiving prints 
is June 15, 1931. All pictorial workers throughout 
the world are invited to submit prints. 

The aim of the Chicago Photographic Salon is 
to exhibit only that class of photographic work in 
which there is distinct evidence of personal artistic 
feeling and execution. All prints submitted must 
be entirely the work of the contributor. Prints in 
any photographic medium will be considered. For 
the first time this year the Salon will accept also 
three-color carbon or carbro prints and color 
bromoils. Transparencies and hand-colored photo- 
graphs are not eligible. 

The interest .in the two previous salons has re- 
sulted in a grant of more wall-space for exhibition 
purposes by the Art Institute and more prints will 
be accepted than previously. 

The committee in charge of the Salon is headed 
by John Skara, the well-known pictorialist. 


Burleigh Brooks Moves Uptown 


For a number of years Burleigh Brooks, Photo- 
graphic Importer, has been conducting his business 
at the lower end of Manhattan Island at 136 
Liberty Street. His sincere efforts to serve well, 
and to introduce photographic goods of merit, 
have resulted in a need for improved and more 
convenient quarters. In line with many other busi- 
ness enterprises on this busy island, Mr. Brooks 
has moved uptown to that part of New York 
City which seems to be the dynamic center of the 
metropolis. We refer to the so-called 42d Street 
area, which today has apparently become what 
14th, 23d, and 33d Streets were earlier in the 
city’s history. In any event, the new address of 
Burleigh Brooks is now 127 West 42d Street, New 
York City. We take this opportunity to wish him 
full measure of success at his new and more 
accessible address. 


The 16-Millimeter and Efficiency 
Problems 


Not sO many years ago we remember that sev- 
eral miniature amateur motion-picture cameras 
made their appearance. There was considerable 
publicity given them and the manufacturers’ 
claims were good to read; but these cameras in 
some way failed “to click”, to use a popular ex- 
pression of today. It was small wonder that 
miniature movie cameras were called mere toys 
and that many experienced men in the photo- 
graphic industry predicted that the small motion- 
picture camera would never be anything else but 
a toy. Even those who put their faith in the 
ultimate success of the miniature movie camera, at 
that time, would hardly have credited what is true 








of it today. Fifteen years ago an illustrated article 
such as “Industrial Efficiency by Amateur Movie” 
by Louis M. Bailey, Editor Educational Films 
Department of Movie Makers, reprinted in part 
by the Literary Digest, January 17, 1931, issue, 
would have been thought impossible. To think that 
these so-called toys are actually solving industrial 
efficiency problems in 1931! Furthermore, to think 
that a publication of such national importance as 
The Literary Digest should devote over a page 
to the subject! Indeed, the modern 16-millimeter 
motion-picture camera now equals the professional 
equipment in precision, workmanship, and effec- 
tiveness—and, in some cases, it is positively su- 
perior for special work. Where are the gentlemen 
who predicted that the amateur movie camera 
would never be anything but just a toy? 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Our own opinion of bromide is that it is unsur- 
passed for certain purposes, being the most de- 
lightful medium to play on for high-toned delicate 
subjects where shadows are the lightest gray and 
the highlights pure white paper. It responds to 
the slightest variation in exposure and develop- 
ment, and when used for enlarging is so well 
under control that portions of the picture can be 
easily modified by masking. It is the  silverpoint 
medium of photography; and provided that the 
negative is of suitable quality, results direct from 
life with no faking can deceive and have deceived 
the knowing ones as to their origin. 

There is no doubt that bromide paper, properly 
exposed, developed, and washed, is practically per- 
manent; and now that the Special Committee set 
up by the Library Association has reported on 
the durability of the various papers made, there 
should not be the least danger of the base of our 
prints being ephemeral. 


Wekearnyan Camera Club 


Tue Western Electric Kearny Works Camera 
Club, a member of the Associated Camera Clubs 
of America, had on display in the Exhibition 
Room at the Bergen Library, Bergen and Clinton 
Avenues, Jersey City, sixty photographs made by 
the members of the camera club. The exhibition 
was on display until January 31. The prints rep- 
resented the choicest work of the Wekearnyan 
lens-and-shutter specialists. The Camera Club, 
comprised of amateur photographers, has received 
meritorious mention on numerous occasions for 
the quality of photographs exhibited at various 
salons. 

The members of the Camera Club committee are 
Frank Nichols of Westfield, chairman; H. B. 
Tinker of Westfield, L. D. Hansen of Elizabeth, 
and T. W. Lenigan of Bayonne, print director. 
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New Hugo Meyer Catalog 


A new and very attractive catalog devoted to 
motion-picture lenses and accessories has been 
issued recently by Hugo Meyer & Company, 245 
West 55th Street, New York City. This catalog is 
prepared especially for amateur and professional 
kinematographers, and highly technical terms and 
explanations have been avoided. The Kino-Plasmat 
F/1.5, Trioplan Series F/2.9, Tele-Megor F/4 tele- 
photo, Makro-Plasmat F/2.7 wide-angle, and other 
Meyer lenses are described in detail. Accessories, 
such as the Correctoscope, Focusing Magnifier, 
and filters are listed and instructions given for 
their use. Our readers will be interested in this 
new catalog and we suggest that they send for a 
copy. 


Studio School of Art Photography 


Wirnovut a doubt, there is an increasing num- 
ber of men and women who are eager to find in 
photography that outlet for their artistic feelings 
which no other art or profession seems to give 
them. They have arrived at a point where they 
need instruction in the artistic fundamentals of 
pictorial photography. Even though they may be 
expert technically, they need the spark to fire 
their artistic longings into practical fulfillment by 
constructive action. Rabinovitch, the well-known 
photographer and salon exhibitor, has conducted 
a Studio School of Art Photography at 25 West 
50th Street, New York City, for the past ten 
years, and the new catalog, which is now ready, 
will be sent to any of our readers who will write 
for it. The catalog gives detailed information with 
regard to the courses, and contains much of in- 
terest to all who are eager to find the art in 
photography. 


Society of Motion-Picture Engineers to 
Hold Spring Meeting in Hollywood 


Tue spring meeting of the Society of Motion- 
Picture Engineers will be held in Hollywood, May 
25-28, 1931, according to announcement by W. C. 
Kunzmann, following a recent meeting of the 
Board of Governors. O. M. Glunt, Chairman of 
the Papers Committee, has already begun work in 
obtaining representative speakers and papers for 
the meeting. The last meeting to be held in Holly- 
wood was in the spring of 1928, and with so many 
new developments brought about by sound in the 
studios since then, the coming convention is ex- 
pected to be of great interest and value to the 
members of the Society. 


New Press Plates Widely Acclaimed 


Aw article in a recent issue of the Editor and 
Publisher, discussing recent inventions and im- 
provements in materials which have permitted 
news-photographers to obtain better pictures, as 
well as many that have hitherto been considered 
impossible, has the following to say of the new, 
Eastman-made press plates known as Eastman 
Hyper-Press and Wratten Hypersensitive Pan- 
chromatic: 

“The Eastman Kodak Company has _ brought 
out a new supersensitised plate, which, in the 
opinion of some picture-service executives, has 


‘reached the top in speed’. For many years past, 
photo-services have been using plates imported 
from abroad for high-speed work, because of the 
difficulty of obtaining domestic plates sensitive 
enough to record swift-action shots. The new 
Eastman plate, however, a picture-agency execu- 
tive declared, is faster than anything manufac- 
tured abroad. 

“When a photographer speaks of a ‘fast plate’ 
he means a plate on which the. emulsion is sensi- 
tive enough to record a scene in the fraction of a 
second during which the shutter of his camera is 
open. For average newspaper work the shutter 
works at about one-hundredth of a second. On 
clear days, action-shots of football games or races 
can be made at a speed of one five-hundredth of 
a second; but the result depends on the sensitivity 
of the plate. Light and shadow make all the dif- 
ference in the world to a news-photographer. He 
may shoot plays in the first half of a football 
game in sunlight at one one-hundredth of a second, 
and in the last quarter with fading light he may 
have to use a speed of a fiftieth of a second. For 
this reason, cameramen usually carry two kinds 
of plates on such assignments. The new Eastman 
plate is looked upon as a means of getting the 
fullest effectiveness out of new high-speed cameras.” 

These new Eastman Plates are being acclaimed 
in this same manner by press photographers and 
news-service agencies throughout the entire 
country. In fact, some of the pictures made with 
these plates have been so very unusual that men- 
tion of the new material has been considered a 
part of the news-interest of the pictures. 

Eastman Hyper-Press is wonderfully fast and 
efficient for all forms of outdoor work in day- 
light. The press photographer can never take a 
chance on failing light for, rain or shine, he must 
produce pictures that his paper can use. 

He uses a small camera with the fastest lenses 
obtainable, and he must have as fast a plate as 
can be made. His greatest problem, however, has 
been night-pictures. It is here that even the fastest 
plate falls off in speed, because all artificial light 
contains a large proportion of color other than 
blue, and practically all extremely high-speed 
plates are totally blind to red and very little sensi- 
tive to green and yellow. 

The logical solution of this problem was an ex- 
tremely fast panchromatic plate, sensitive to all 
colors, and this plate has been produced. The 
Wratten Hypersensitive Panchromatic has enabled 
the press photographer to use shutter-speeds that 
have stopped the fastest action in night-sports—a 
fighter off his feet, hockey players in action—and 
these without any extra illumination. 

‘The news-service, the press or commercial photo- 
grapher who can profit by these very great ad- 
vantages of speed, will do well to pit these plates 
against their previous standards. We have but one 
warning to give. As, speed-and-color sensitiveness 
are increased, as they have been in these plates, 
precautions must also be increased to protect their 
great sensitiveness against light during loading 
and unloading plate holders and development. 

The Hypersensitive Panchromatic should be 
handled in perfect darkness when possible and in 
no circumstances should it be exposed to a red 
light. If the Series 3 Green Wratten Safelight is 
used, it is best not to expose the plate to its light 
until the image is well formed. 
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Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


We fully expected a dropping off in entries 
during January, when there always seems to be 
so much to do to get the New Year off to a 
good start; but a large number of prints arrived, 
nevertheless, and were ready for the judges on 
February 5. Although some of our good friends 
questioned the advisability of combining our two 
competitions in one, there appeared to be no drop- 
ping away of those who formerly entered prints in 
the Beginners’ Competitions. It may be unusual, 
but it appears to be a fact that those who are 
entering prints do not seem to be concerned as 
to whether they are classified as beginners or 
advanced workers. They seem to hold the idea that 
they are sending the best prints they can make 
and that they are perfectly willing to cross pic- 
torial swords with anyone else in the competition. 

Allan F. Barney of the Fort Dearborn Camera 
Club received First Place; George W. French, 
not a club member, Second Place; and A. W. 
Clark, not a club member, Third Place. With 
regard to Honorable Mention Awards, the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club received seven; the Camera- 
Pictorialists of Columbus, two; the Cleveland 
Photographic Society, two; the Orymca Camera 
Club and the Brooklyn Institute, one each. The 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club seems to be rushing 
the scoring by sheer weight of numbers. This club 
for the past few months has been entering more 
prints than any other club and for that reason 
has increased its scoring opportunities. Obviously, 
a club with ten or a dozen entries has a greater 
chance to score than one with but two. Four 
months remain for some camera club to give the 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club a real race for the 
Trophy Cup. According to our records, the 
standing of the clubs, as of February 5, 1931, 
is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club ... 21% points 
Cleveland Photographic Society 3 points 
Orymca Camera Club 3 points 
Brooklyn Institute 1% points 


Camera-Pictorialists of Columbus 1, points 
Photographic Club of Baltimore 1% points 


Schenectady Camera Club 1 point 
Photographic Society of Phila- 
delphia Y%, point 


International Association Fighting 
Unethical Practices 


One of the most important parts of the new 
two-year program of the Photographers Inter- 
national Association of America is the determina- 
tion to curb those unethical practices which are 
now undermining the profession. With every 
means at its command, the International Associa- 
tion will wage an increasing war against racket- 
eering, “gyp” schemes, and so on. 

A majority of the studio owners interviewed 
during the nation-wide survey expressed them- 
selves as being in favor of warfare against bad 
business methods, and dozens of letters asking for 
protection against unethical practices are con- 
stantly being received at International Head- 
quarters. Most of these photographers, however, 
make the mistake of assuming that the Interna- 
tional Association can, single-handed, stamp out 
all racketeers and robbers. This is not possible. 


It will require the honest and sincere co-operation 
of every reputable photographer in the land. 

Right now is the time for every good craftsman 
to join the Association in its battle against bad 
business methods. The International Association 
is just beginning its membership campaign for the 
next two years. To join will be to add more nails 
to the coffin of unethical practices. How will the 
International Association curb unethical prac- 
tices? Read the following and think it over. 

1. Standards of Practice. There are now being 
drawn up the articles of the new Standards of 
Practice for the profession. These standards will 
apply to the profession as a whole, and will apply 
to non-members as well as members. The Federal 
Trade Commission will be asked to stand behind 
these Standards of Practice, a service the Com- 
mission is now rendering to other professions. 


2. Selective Membership. Only reputable photo- 
graphers will be allowed to join the International 
Association in the future. No racketeers or “gyps” 
will be able to display the emblem. Every single 
application for membership must be approved by 
the local club in the vicinity of every prospective 
member. Then the application must be approved 
by the Association’s committee on admissions be- 
fore the photographer can actually become a 
member. No man or studio who is not approved by 
the nearest local club and the committee on ad- 
missions can get into the Association. 

3. Legal Division. At International Headquar- 
ters there has just been organised the Legal Di- 
vision, a branch of the Membership Department. 
This Legal Division will render invaluable ad- 
vice and assistance in the Association’s battle 
against unethical practices. Any member of the 
Association, or any affiliated local club, can have 
the services of the Legal Division free of charge. 
Just write in about the unethical practices in your 
community, and you will be given sound legal ad- 
vice on how to correct the matter. 

4. National Better Business Bureau. Some 
months ago, as the first step in the campaign 
against unethical practices, the International As- 
sociation joined the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, the central organisation of the dozens of 
local better business bureaus in the United States 
and Canada. Through these bureaus much definite 
local action can be taken, and trained investi- 
gators as well as business advice obtained. 

5. Local Clubs. The strongest weapon against 
bad business methods will be the existing local 
photographic clubs, and the many more clubs to 
be organised as soon as possible. Photographers 
must be made to realise that the Association can- 
not accomplish miracles from International Head- 
quarters in Cleveland. Headquarters will supply 
the ammunition and lead the charge, but fighting 
must also be done by every reputable photo- 
grapher in the country. From an office in Cleve- 
land it is manifestly impossible to decide what 
should be done about an unethical photographer in 
some faraway town. The photographers in that 
town, with the legal advice and suggestions of 
Headquarters, and with the help of the Inter- 
national’s Field Service Man in the territory, will 
have to take the definite action which will stop 
the unethical photographer from continuing his 
course. 
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Alexander Leventon Plays at Dinner 
in Honor of George Eastman 


Our readers are well acquainted with the pic- 
torial abilities of Alexander Leventon of Roches- 
ter, N.Y. Perhaps’ not so many of them are 
aware of his nation-wide reputation as a violinist. 
At the recent dinner given to George Eastman 
by the Society of the Genesee in New York City, 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra provided the con- 
cert music at this memorable dinner. Mr. Leven- 
ton is concert-master of the orchestra and played 
the violin solo of the evening, which was “The 
Albumblatt” by Richard Wagner. This, it is said, 
is one of Mr. Eastman’s favorite selections, as he 
is a great lover of Wagner. This program was 
broadcast and, no doubt, a number of our readers 
listened in and enjoyed, with us, Mr. Leventon’s 
beautiful playing. . 

The press reported the dinner in detail and 
quoted the many messages of tribute which were 
sent to Mr. Eastman from all parts of the United 
States and the world. Without a question, George 
Eastman is indeed entitled to the many tributes 
which he received for his generous benefactions 
at home and abroad. Needless to say, all who 
have any part, no matter how small, in the art 
and science of photography rejoice that George 
Eastman is receiving the recognition and grati- 
tude of those whom he has benefited directly and 
indirectly during his seventy-seven years of 
constructive living. 


New Officers Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club 


Ar the recent annual dinner of the Fort Dear- 
born Camera Club of Chicago, the following offi- 
cers were elected to serve for one year: Dr. Max 
Thorek, F.R.P.S., president; Charles T. Chapman, 
vice-president; Morris Gurrie, treasurer; and 
Herbert F. Hiecke, secretary. 

Dr. Max Thorek will be remembered as being 
secretary of the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America, in addition to being, perhaps, the most 
productive of the leading pictorial photographers 
of the United States. Under the direction of Dr. 
Thorek, the Fort Dearborn Camera Club will 
doubtless continre its succesful progress in all 
the varied interests of pictorial photography. We 
wish Dr. Thorek and his fellow officers a most 
successful administration. 


A Good Refrain 


Ir you have written a clever and conclusive, 
but scathing letter, keep it back till the next day, 
and it will very often never go at all. 

How many of us, in a moment of pique, have 
allowed our pens to place upon paper some cutting 
phrase, some cruel accusation, which has been the 
cause of untold misery! Many unkind things may 
be forgiven the tongue—for it is an unruly mem- 
ber; but there is something so cold-blooded and 
deliberate in a written attack that it cannot be 
overlooked. 

Let us all turn over a new leaf and either write 
something pleasant, refrain from writing alto- 





gether, or write down what we would like to 

say, let it cool overnight, reread it in the morn- 

ing, and consign the screed to the wastebasket. 
The Boston Mail. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. Send for our list of 
approved books. 


PHoroGRaAMs OF THE YEAR 1930. The Annual Re- 
view for 1931 of the World’s Pictorial Work, 
36th year. Edited by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
24 Pages, text matter; 64 pictorial half-tone 
reproductions. Price, paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50. 
Boston: American Photographic Publishing Co. 
It is always with pleasure that we review 

“Photograms”. It is in its thirty-sixth year and 

to it must be conceded the dignity and prestige 

which belongs to the pioneer. This splendid annual 
may be safely considered to be the forerunner of 
all present-day photographic annuals. Through the 
years it has maintained its high quality of repro- 
ductions and a variety which well represented the 
leading pictorial photographers in all parts of the 
world. The 1930 edition contains perhaps an even 
greater variety of subject material, and its appeal 
is to beginner and pictorialist alike. An interesting 
feature of “Photograms” has always been the 
review of the illustrations, which this year is pre- 
pared by C. J. Symes. Then, too, we have the 
interesting series of comments by pictorialists in 

Australia, United States, Canada, Germany, 

France, Holland, New Zealand, Spain, Poland, 

Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, and Japan. It 

may be safely said that this year’s “Photograms” 

is up to the usual high standard in typography, 
text-matter, and illustrations, and that it deserves 

a place in the photographic library of all those 

who have a sincere desire to improve their work 

as pictorial photographers. 


DeutscueR Kamera AtmMANAcK, 1931. Vol. 21. 
Karl Weiss, Editor. 170 Illustrations. Pub- 
lishers: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 


Berlin, 1930. 

This always welcome annual visitor is appro- 
priately subtitled “A Yearbook for the Photo- 
graphy of Our Times.” It would, indeed, be a 
difficult task to find another volume that contains 
as many interesting articles, together with such 
appropriate, beautiful illustrations. The chapter 
headings are: The International Status of Artistic 
Photography, The Races in Portraiture, Interior 
Photography, Interiors, Nature Photography 
Around the Home, Mountain Photography, En- 
largements from Small Negatives, Development 
Mistakes, Correct and Incorrect Uses of Yellow 
Filters, Recreation with the Pinhole Camera, 
Photo-optical Curiosities, Stereophotography, 
Photographic Caricatures, Progress in Amateur 
Cinematography, Résumé of Progress in Photo- 
graphy During 1930. The articles are authorita- 
tive, as most of the writers are recognised 
specialists. 

Peter SCHERRER. 
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A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and descriplion 
of new photographic goods and services. 
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Bell & Howell Photometer 
for Still Cameras 


Tue Bell & Howell Still Camera Photometer, 
just announced, is an exposure meter which will 
be received with interest. It is basically the same 
as the B. & H. Photometer for Filmo Movie 
Cameras which has proved popular, but is especi- 
ally calibrated to meet the requirements of the 
still photographer, whether he is a beginner or 
a highly advanced amateur or professional. 

The essential features of the original Photo- 
meter, including its convenient size, its light 
weight of about five ounces, and its three dials, 
are all retained. There is the same simple pro- 
cedure of looking directly through the instrument 
at the object to be photographed, matching an 
electric filament with the brilliancy of the subject, 
and then making an exposure-reading direct from 
the dial system without guesswork or calculation. 

As in the movie Photometer, the exact exposure 
of any portion of a subject can be readily de- 
termined, so that the range of contrasts of any 
view can be arrived at with exactness. 

The Bell & Howell Still Camera Photometer is 
calibrated to a range of shutter speeds and ex- 
posure times from 32 seconds to 1/1000 of a 
second, and to lens stops of from F/1 to F/32. 

A tremendously important factor in still photo- 
graphy is that the effective photographic speeds 
of the different types of plates and films vary 
much more than the films used for motion-picture 
work. Therefore, a dial has been calibrated in this 
new Photometer so that the instrument can be 
quickly set to compensate for whatever speed of 
plate or film may happen to be used. This same dial 
also carries another set of calibrations to facilitate 
quick compensation for filters of various strengths. 
The Photometer obviously covers all lenses, all 
plates or films, and all conditions of illumination 
that are ordinarily met with in still work. 


Zeiss Ikon Maximar Cameras 


Tue Zeiss Ikon Maximar Cameras can be used 
for either plates or filmpacks, have many of the 
features of the advanced models, yet are moder- 
ately priced. 

Maximar A uses piates 24% x 34% (6% x 9 cm.) 
or filmpacks 214 x 34%. Maximar B uses plates or 
filmpacks 34% x 434 (9 x 12 em.). Both of these 
models are equipped with a Carl Zeiss Tessar 
F/4.5 lens, mounted in the new model Compur 
Shutter with self-timing device which allows the 
photographer approximately 12 seconds to get into 
his own picture. These Maximar Cameras also 
have double-extension bellows permitting the use 
of Zeiss Distar or Proxar supplementary lenses. 

Ample vertica] and horizontal movement enables 
one to make architectural as well as more difficult 
shots. The groundglass back has a large focusing- 








hood which renders the use of a focusing-cloth 
unnecessary. Both brilliant view-finder and Icono- 
meter are standard equipment. 

Both of these cameras are of all-metal construc- 
tion, well finished, and covered with genuine 
leather. For the camera amateur who has stepped 
out of the beginners’ class, Maximar A and B 
are ideal outfits. 


Eastman Hyper-Press and Wratten 
Hypersensitive Panchromatic Plates 


ImproveMEN'Ts in sensitive photographic mate- 
rials have come fast in recent years and they 
have been of great importance, but we believe 
the announcement of the two new plates, East- 
man Hyper-Press Orthochromatic and Wratten 
Hypersensitive Panchromatic, marks the establish- 
ment of new standards in sensitive materials. 

The Eastman Hyper-Press is an extremely fast 
plate for use under conditions which demand the 
fastest material it is possible to obtain. Its great 
speed fits it to the need of the press photographer 
who, regardless of light-conditions, must get a 
picture that his paper can use. 

But it is equally suitable for the commercial 
photographer who is confronted with emergency 
work— the job which cannot wait, the scene of an 
accident which must be photographed, not today, 
but now. Hyper-Press meets the requirements. For 
general speed-work it establishes a new standard. 

But much of the work of both press and com- 
mercial photographer must be made with artificial 
illumination. And since all artificial light contains 
a large proportion of red, it is necessary to make 
use of panchromatic material to obtain extreme 
speed when such sources of illumination are used. 

Panchromatic materials are of fairly recent 
origin. The first commercial panchromatic plate 
was the Wratten Panchromatic placed on the mar- 
ket in London in 1906. Six years later this plate 
was made in Rochester, and since that time the 
use of panchromatic materials has become so gen- 
cral that commercial photography has _ been 
revolutionised. 

Now comes the announcement of the Wratten 
Hypersensitive Panchromatic Plate. It is a radi- 
cally new product characterised by extreme speed 
and by great red-and-green sensitiveness. 

On daylight exposures this plate has great speed. 
It is as fast as those plates in which no attempt is 
made to obtain color-sensitiveness. 

When artificial light is used, the great sensitive- 
ness of this plate to red materially increases its 
speed. So when exposures must be made by any 
kind of artificial light, the best possible negative 
will be obtained with minimum exposure on the 
Wratten Hypersensitive. 

This combination of speed-and-color sensitive- 
ness specially fits this plate to press and other 
types of photography where flashlight and other 
forms of artificial illumination are necessary. 
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It can be used for the so-called “night” photo- 
graphy and, with large-aperture lenses, instan- 
taneous exposures may be made at night in the 
streets or in well-lighted theaters. With high-speed 
lenses and small cameras, it becomes possible to 
make photographs at public gatherings, such as 
banquets, without the use of special lighting. 

There are many other uses for these two fast 
plates, and the photographer who advertises that 
he will photograph anything, anywhere, any time, 
can more nearly live up to his advertising, if he 
will take advantage of them. Get acquainted with 
Eastman Hyper-Press and Wratten Hypersensi- 
tive Panchromatic Plates—test them out for speed 
work and you will quickly see their advantages. 





Bewi Exposure-Meter and View-Finder 


Mr. Burteicn Brooxs of 127 West 42d Street, 
New York City, has undertaken the wholesale dis- 
tribution for the United States of the Bewi Ex- 
posure-Meter and View-Finder by arrangement 
with the Drem Products Corporation. 

The Bewi is, however, not a product of the 
Drem factories, which became so prominent 
through the Drem Exposure-Meters, Justophot, 
Cinophot, and Dremophot. The feature of the 
Bewi, which is an optical exposure-meter of ex- 
cellent workmanship, is the fact that it shows the 
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Looking through 
the Bewi Meter 
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Showing scales 
and exposure tables 


THE NEW BEWI EXPOSURE-METER 


picture at which it is aimed, just like any view- 
finder. Surrounding this picture is a series of con- 
secutive figures representing light-values. The 
least readable, or, say, the one which can be read 
only with a little effort, is noted and then placed 
opposite an arrow on the outside of the barrel, this 
being done by a turn of the eye-cup. The proper 
exposure times are then lined up automatically 
alongside the relative stop-values. 

The instrument can be pre-set for different 
plate-speeds and bears on the barrel permanent 
tables of filter-values, values for unusual camera 
extensions, exposure time for moving objects, and 
a depth-of-focus table for three different focal 
lengths of lenses. The meter is suitable for day- 
light exposures and artificia] light, dark interiors, 
and night-scenes. The Bewi is the nearest approach, 
thus far, to an exposure-meter which shows the 
view and gives the correct exposure with the mini- 





mum of calculation. It is an optical instrument and 
is designed upon scientific principles of measuring 
the actinic value of light. 


New Type Lamp Achieves 
Unprecedented Light Intensity 


Tue first 75-volt 375-watt lamp ever perfected 
for 16-millimeter movie projection has just been 
announced by Bell & Howell. Said to achieve a 
light-intensity more than 40 per cent greater than 
was previously available for this type of projec 
tion, it depends primarily for its unusual results 
on a tremendous light-concentration interestingly 
exemplified by the accompanying illustration. 








Photo by Bell & Howell 
Powerful little 75-volt 375-watt 16-mm. projector 
lamp (next to ruler), recently perfected, packs 
into its small compass more brilliance than the 
six 60-watt ordinary light bulbs, shown near it, 
combined. This does not take into consideration 
any possible loss of light due to the 60-watt bulbs 
being frosted 
NEW TYPE PROJECTION LAMP 


In the picture, one of these powerful little lamps 
is placed alongside of six 60-watt electric light 
bulbs such as are used in the home. When one con- 
siders that this new type projector lamp is 
actually only about one-third as large as one of 
the 60-watt bulbs and yet furnishes more illumina- 
tion than all six of the latter combined, he 
can appreciate something of what has_ been 
accomplished. 

Repeated scientific tests, made under widely 
varying conditions, are said to justify the state- 
ment that Filmo projectors, when equipped with 
this new lamp, can easily project black-and-white 
pictures 12 feet wide with entirely satisfactory 
distinctness and can attain excellent Kodacolor 
projection on a larger than ordinary screen. 

The problem presented to the illumination en- 
gineers in developing this new lamp was to con- 
centrate the maximum permissible amount of light 
upon the small 16-millimeter film. Not only was 
it desirable to increase the amount of illumination 
so as to permit showing a large picture of suffi- 
cient brightness, but the light must -be concen- 
trated in as small a source as possible to focus 
properly with the optical train of lenses employed 
in projection, all of which has been successfully 
accomplished. 
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It is stated that naturally the new lamp, be- 
sause of the great concentration of light, generates 
a fair amount of heat; but a projector equipped 
with an efficient fan-cooling system satisfactorily 
takes care of this situation. 

This new 375-watt lamp has opened up a tre- 
mendous field for the 16-millimeter film. The per- 
fectly safe little 16-millimeter projector can now 
go into the auditorium and assembly hall and show 
pictures of entirely adequate size, clearness, and 
brilliance. This great step forward will be espe- 
cially welcomed in the church and educational 
fields. Home-movie projectionists will also ap- 
preciate the possibility of obtaining theatrical bril- 
liance on a larger screen. The notable improvement 
made possible in Kodacolor projection is not the 
least of the triumphs scored by this new lamp. 


Victor Builds Special Projector for 
Powerful 250-Watt, 20-Volt Lamp 


Wirn the almost universal adoption of the 16- 
millimeter film and motion-picture projectors for 
practically all non-theatrical uses, intense screen 
illumination has become a feature of vital impor- 
tance in the more highly developed equipments. 

The lamp manufacturers have expended every 
effort toward devising a projection lamp of the 
greatest possible efficiency. he latest accomplish- 
ment in this direction is the 250-watt, 20-volt, T-10 





THE NEW VICTOR PROJECTOR 


size lamp which was just recently placed on the 
market. This low-voltage lamp can, however, be 
satisfactorily used only in connection with a spe- 
cial transformer for 100-120 volt, 50-60 cycle, 
alternating current operation. 

The New Model 3-G Victor Ciné-Projector has 
a special transformer built into the base, which 
permits the 250-watt, 20-volt lamp to be used with 
the utmost efficiency, and with maximum lamp 
life. 

To provide for use of the 3-G Victor Ciné-Pro- 
jector in communities where 50-60 cycle alternat- 
ing current is not available, a “change-over” sys- 
tem of wiring has been utilised which permits the 
transformer to be cut out by removing one at- 
tachment plug and changing the location of an- 
other. The projector may then be operated on 


any 100-130 volt direct or alternating current. 
The No. 10 Victor Lamp Rheostat may also be 
attached to permit the use of the 165-watt, 30-volt, 
high-intensity lamp. 

Another feature of the Model 3-G is a highly 
perfected optical system which utilises as much 
as possible of the light emitted by the source. 
Mechanically, the 3-G Victor Ciné-Projector is 
identical to the widely known Model 3, which 
embodies the following features: Perpetual safe- 
guarding against “jumpy” pictures; positive film 
protection; protective, ever-dependable double- 
claw film movement; “framer” for accurately cen- 
tering image on screen; rack-and-pinion focusing; 
highly developed super-optical system; direct gear 
drive (no belts) with clutch control; extreme 
quietness; great durability; many operating con- 
veniences—such as built-in rewind for automatic 
rewinding of one film while another is being shown, 
reverse action for running film backward, and 
stop-action for “still” projection. 

In appearance, the 3-G differs from the Victor 
Model 3 only in that it has, in place of a pedestal 
base, a receptacle base in which the transformer 
is housed. This new hase adds beauty and char- 
acter to the projector, making it a very attractive 
as well as highly efficient instrument. 


Two New Microscopes 


Amatevr scientists, industrial laboratories, and 
even the photographer will be interested to know 
that they can now purchase high-grade Micro- 
scopes at prices within the reach of all. 

The Wollensak Optical Company of Rochester, 
N.Y., has just announced a new 350x Microscope. 
This instrument has double objective lenses that 
give variable magnification from 100 to 350 diam- 
eters accurately calibrated and graduated in steps 
of 50x. It has tilting stand, detachable base, con- 
cave mirror, chromium-plated tubes, and rack- 





110 x 


TWO NEW WOLLENSAK MICROSCOPES 


and-pinion focusing. 

The smaller model gives magnifications of 50x, 
75x, 100x and 110x. This does not have the tilting 
stand, but has the detachable base and rack-and- 
pinion focusing. It also is finished in chromium 
plate with black lacquer. 

A microscope should be in every home, espe- 
cially where there are growing boys and girls, be- 
cause it affords an inestimable amount of educa- 
tion and enjoyment. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 








The Young Man’s Fancy 


Unrortunatety for those who are romantically 
inclined, the young man’s fancy turns quite as 
often to movies as to love, when the. first warmth 
of the spring sun is felt. There is a general dust- 
ing off of cameras and other equipment; but this 
spring is different. The old camera will serve 
admirably, and will tick off the film just as 
always; but it must be confessed that it will have 
to compete with many brand-new shiny ‘com- 
petitors dressed up in more gadgets than the 
Ford knew in its most highly overdressed days. 

Amateur movies, this spring, seem to have 
settled down to the status of an accepted fact; 
and, as such, the accessory manufacturers have 
been busy thinking up new and attractive ways 
in which to garner in the unwary dollar. Don’t 
mistake this! Many of these gadgets are well 
worth every cent they cost; but the old-timer 
‘amera of the vintage of °28 or °29 is going to go 
right along beside the new outfit, and both of 
them will make films which will look well upon 
the screen. 

How about that old camera, anyway? Did you 
ever have it overhauled? It should go back to its 
factory home at least once a year to be cleaned 
and oiled. Oil has a way of picking up dust and 
of becoming heavy and gummy. In time it proves 
more of an obstacle than a help. You can’t expect 
a motor-spring to pull the load of the mechanism 
and a load of hard grease at the same time. Give 
your camera a chance! If the mechanism works 
“sweetly”, apply a small drop of best watch oil 
to all visible working parts and run through a 
piece of dummy film, or even some film which you 
spoiled in the making and hated to throw away. 
(Oh, come now! You have such a film; for we all 
hesitate to destroy even our worst films!) See 
whether the motor stops and starts smoothly and 
whether the speed of the film remains constant 
while the motor runs. Of course, the camera 
should be cleaned at the factory, but many of you 
just won’t send it away. 

If the lens is of the interchangeable model, clean 
it thoroughly but carefully. So much time is 
spent in explaining the optical action of the lens 
that we forget that it is a physical entity, made 
up of metal and glass, and that it requires a cer- 
tain amount of care. 

We all know that modern lenses are made pos- 
sible only by the use of different kinds of glass; 
but it is not so widely known that these optical 
glasses are unusually soft. That word “soft” does 
not refer to any optical property, but means that 
the actual glass is physically soft, easily scratched, 
easily strained, and easily marred. 

If you drop a photographic lens upon some hard 
surface, the mount may have a small amount of 
enamel knocked off of it, but the glass seems to 
be unimpaired. Do not be deceived! The chances 
are that the lens will never again give perfect 





results. Physical blows can easily strain a lens 
until it will not function as it should. So don’t 
drop your lens while cleaning ‘it! 

The quality of lens-results depends upon the 
correct inter-relationship of the elements. For- 
tunately, the two principal elements, those lying 
upon each side of the diaphragm, may usually be 
removed from the barrel and replaced without 
much danger; but do not attempt to separate the 
elements further than this! 

In the actual cleaning, do not use cloth! It is 
true that certain old, well-washed cotton cloth 
may be used without danger. But you cannot be 
sure that the cloth is free of grit or starch! Then, 
in using cloth, we are prone to think that “fine” 
cloths like linen and silk are better than the 
plebeian cotton; but both fibers have a structure 
which will cut the glass as steel-wool cuts into 
wood! A few cleanings with either will forever 
destroy the fine polish which is the hallmark of 
the best lenses, a polish which makes the surface 
truly “invisible”. 

Don’t use cloth! Any optician will supply you 
with lens-paper or lens-tissue. Don’t let your op- 
tometrist tell you that his special spectacle clean- 
ing cloths are just what you need. They may be 
excellent for ophthalmic lenses—but not for fine 
photographic objectives! For cleaning your lenses 
use lens-paper and nothing else. 

The lens may be dusty. Blow away as much of 
the dust as you can. Then flick the surface gently 
with a wisp of the paper twisted into a loose 
roll. Then breathe upon the lens until its surface 
is moist. Press the lens paper to the lens and lift 
it without twisting or rubbing the surface. Only 
when the surface shows no further apparent dust 
may you complete the process by polishing the 
surface. 

Look at the surface by reflected light. If there 
is any cloud upon the surface, any fingerprint or 
other suggestion of deposit, moisten a twist of the 
lens paper in the mouth, and lightly wash the 
lens-surface. Now do not be ultra-fastidious and 
use distilled water, or any kind of water. Nature 
has placed in saliva certain chemicals which break 
down oils and similar substances. It will act as 
a powerful solvent for most deposits which find 
their way to lens-surfaces and will not injure the 
glass in the slightest. Do not use any kind of lens- 
cleaning fluid or other solvent. If you do, you will 
soon find your lens useless; for these things have 
a way of seeping into the mount and then be- 
tween the cemented lenses. When the cement of 
lenses is attacked you have a job for factory 
repair! 

When the lens is thoroughly clean, breathe upon 
it and wipe it dry. It should not be necessary to 
say that each application should be by a new bit 
of paper. Never use one piece of lens-paper twice. 
When it has touched the lens, throw it away and 
use fresh paper. 
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Brush out the lens-cap. Screw the lens into the 
camera and cap the lens. ° 

Look into the film-chamber carefully. If it 
shows any sign of dust or oil, clean it with a soft 
brush and a clean cloth. 

Now look over the outside of the camera thor- 
oughly. If there are any tiny flecks of enamel 
gone, get some metal enamel such as Kodalak, and 
touch each exposed surface until there is no bare 
metal showing anywhere. 

The next step is to clean the outside of the 
camera. Fold a small pad from any old clean 
cloth. Drop several drops of good sewing-machine 
oil upon this and oil the outside of the camera 
quite thoroughly. Wipe this down with fresh cloth 
and keep rubbing the oil down until the cloth 
remains unsoiled. The enamel will have a new, 
fresh appearance, yet will not soil clothing or 
hands. 

Look over the finder and clean those lenses, 
and then turn your attention to the accessories. 
The exposure meter will need little attention. 
Filters should be cleaned with as much care as 
was given to the lens. See that the Kodacolor 
filter is unmarred; for sometimes storage near a 
heat pipe might cause some breaking down of the 
cement. 

Finally, the camera case should be examined. 
A treatment of good shoe-polish will no doubt 
help it considerably. 

When all of this is done, you will be surprised! 
You have now a camera which bears a suspicious 
resemblance to the beautiful, shiny instrument the 
dealer handed to you some two or three years ago. 
Not only can you take it out to meet all com- 
petition with confidence; but you will find that the 
camera itself will show its appreciation of your 
care by producing for you some excellent films. 


Exposure and Such 


Tue winter lies behind us. During this winter- 
season we have seen panchromatic film become 
firmly established and we find that with the com- 
ing of spring we have to revamp our old ideas 
of outdoor filming. We may fiddle with tables and 
meters, we may wade through comparative film- 
speeds; but when we find that with such and 
such a filter we need five times with orthochro- 
matic film, three times with panchromatic, 2.75 
times with incandescent light and panchromatic film, 
and 57.894 times when our illumination is the 
sulphurous haze which follows our attempt to un- 
ravel the perplexing figures, we are inclined to 
give the camera to the baby to cut teeth upon 
and to spend our time in cleaning up the old 
golf irons. 

Well, that all goes back to the old lens-speed 
system. There is nothing so infernally, so demoni- 
acally simple as the F-system. We know, of 
course, that the factor is obtained by dividing 
the focal length by the effective aperture; but 
how does this help us when we want to know the 
stop to use when shooting Peggy in the garden 
late in the afternoon in a pink dress of panchro- 
matic—well you know what I mean, anyway! 

Suppose that we revamp that old story and 
give here a table of the exposures required at 
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the various stops. You cheose those which fit your 
lens, and—there you are. Forget the rest! 


F-Stop Relative Exposure 
Number Required 
1.0 1.00 
1.1 1.21 
1.2 1.44 
1.3 1.69 
1.4 1.96 
1.5 2.25 
1.6 2.56 
1.7 2.89 
1.8 3.24 
1.9 3.61 
2.0 4.00 
2.5 6.25 
2.7 7.29 
2.9 8.41 
3.0 9.00 
3.8 10.90 
3.5 12.25 
4.0 16.00 
4.5 20.25 
5.0 25.00 
5.6 31.60 
6.0 36.00 
6.3 39.69 
6.5 42.50 
6.8 46.44 
8.0 64.00 
9.0 81.00 
11.0 121.00 
12.0 144.00 
16.0 256.00 
18.0 324.00 
22.0 484.00 
32.0 1024.00 


Well, what of it? We have a fixed exposure? 
Surely! But if you have a fixed exposure you have 
a variable light which means that in bright sun- 
light you can use F/16; whereas if you are using 
an F/1.5 lens you can also make films where the 
illumination is not quite 1/100th of that required 
by the F/16! 

But with filters we complicate matters. Well, 
not so badly, after all. In the first place, use 
panchromatic film exclusively. You won’t regret 
it! Then, if you are using the plain filters marked 
“2x” or “4x” and so on, you may approximate the 
right speed by reducing the exposure approzi- 
mately one-third. In practice use 14% for the 2x, 
2% or 3 for the 4x, 4 for the 6x, and so forth. 
It is not scientifically exact. In fact, there is suf- 
ficient error to be quite serious—on paper; but it 
will get the films for you! 

But why bother with the filters at all? There 
is a very definite reason. You purchase the best 
lens you can afford. Why? Is it because you like 
the nickle and black of the mount? Hardly! It 
is because you want the best effect you can secure 
upon the film! Then, if by the expenditure of only 
a small fraction of the cost of a good lens, you 
can add even more to the good effect than by a 
new lens, why not do it? This is just what a 
filter will do. 

It is spring, and we have no time for the tech- 
nical discussions which can be digested before a 
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leaping fire; so we will not go into the causes for 
filters, we will only repeat what you have heard 
so many times. 

The filter will enable you to produce films which 
are the nearest possible approach to the actual 
appearance of the original subject. You get an 
authentic reproduction of natural color in mono- 
chrome. This brings to the screen a richness of 
quality, a sparkle, as it were, which relieves the 
screen of the dead flatness so common in most 
outdoor scenes made upon ortho film. In this con- 
nection we “get the clouds”—not by “getting” the 
clouds, but by “getting” the sky, in which the 
clouds remain white. The same relative authen- 
ticity which makes the clouds visible in the sky 
brings a more satisfactory rendering of the sub- 
jects before your camera. 

So let’s forget the technicalities, put a roll of 
panchromatic film in the camera, a filter of the 
K-2 order in front of the lens, and go forth to 
make some film! Just a little common sense re- 
garding the exposure will allow the combination 
to do its best, and the screen will tell its story. 


New Eastman Motion-Picture Film 


A wew type of motion-picture film, about three 
times as “fast” as that previously in use, was an- 
nounced recently by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany to a group of leading cameramen and labora- 
iory technicians in Hollywood, Calif. The new film 
is expected to work marked changes in studio- 
technique, by permitting greater freedom in mak- 
ing sound-pictures and by cutting down the nec- 
essary amount of lighting, thus reducing heat, 
glare, and cost. 

The faster film is described by motion-picture 
engineers here as the greatest advance in motion- 
picture materials since the introduction of pan- 
chromatic film eighteen years ago. The motion- 
picture industry, subsequent to that development, 
went over almost entirely to panchromatic film, 
which, in monochrome, portrays colors in their 
proper tonal relation to each other instead of with 
distorted values. 

The new type of film was announced as possess- 
ing increased panchromatic qualities in addition 
to its greatly increased “speed”. Increased speed, 
in kinematographic terminology, means simply the 
ability to expose a photographic image with less 
light. 

Since the advent of sound in motion-pictures 
three years ago, the Eastman Kodak Research 
Laboratories have experimented in the direction 
of developing a film to meet present conditions 
in the sound-studios, where the substitution of 
incandescent lighting for electric ares presented 
a new photo-chemical problem. 

The panchromatic film heretofore in use was 
developed for exposure with are lighting. When 
the change to incandescent illumination swept over 
Hollywood, the film was adapted to the new con- 
ditions so far as that was then possible. The new 
type of film, on the other hand, was _ specially 
made for use with the “inkies”, as Ho!lywood 
calls incandescent lights, and has a sensitivity to 
red and green hitherto undreamed of. Incandes- 
cent light contains a higher proportion of red than 
does the light from ares. 

The increased speed and extraordinary color- 


sensitivity of the new film are expected to be of 
particular usefulness in natural color photo- 
graphy, where the greal concentration of light 
hitherto necessary has been a drawback. 

Another practical advantage claimed for the 
supersensitive film by Eastman representatives is 
an increase in the possible “depth of focus” in 
sound-film photography. The use of incandescent 
lighting made desirable the wider opening of lens- 
diaphragms to let additional light into the 
cameras. This, in turn, by a law of optics, greatly 
diminished the range within which the actors could 
move and yet remain in focus. When sound came 
to the movies, depth of focus became of increasing 
importance, because it is irritating to audiences 
to hear a clear voice coming from an out-of-focus 
actor. 

With the greatly increased speed of the new 
film, it will henceforth be possible to “stop down” 
lenses, increasing the depth of focus and thus 
permitting greater latitude to directors in moving 
their actors about before the camera. The char- 
acters will no longer have to remain in a narrow 
plane at a fixed distance from the lens under 
penalty of blurring in the background or becoming 
fuzzy in the foreground. 

An alternative advantage of the new type of 
film is the possibility of reducing the amount of 
light to one-half or one-third the present quantity 
necessary for sound-picture kinematography. In 
practice, it is expected that the studios will com- 
promise between the maximum reduction of light- 
ing and the maximum gain in depth of focus, tak- 
ing partial advantage of both benefits offered by 
the new type of material. 

A further characteristic of supersensitive pan- 
chromatic film is the greater ability it will give 
newsreel cameramen to make pictures under diffi- 
cult conditions, both at night and in daylight in- 
sufficient to make clear pictures on film of the 
speeds previously in use. Prize-fight pictures, 
made under incandescent lights, will be better, 
wnd previously impossible indoor action scenes 
like hockey games and basketball games will be- 
come possible. Successful motion-pictures of action 
on a theater-stage, photographed from the bal- 
cony, were made during the tests that preceded 
announcement of the film—a feat considered 
difficult. 

Decided “development latitude”, minimising the 
danger of making films “chalky” or “over-con- 
trasty” in processing, is cited as an additional 
quality of the new film. 

The sensitive “emulsion” of the new film is very 
closely related to one prepared for astronomical 
photography, as well as to super-speed panchro- 
matic plates put into use by newspaper photo- 
graphers during the past few months for action 
photography under artificial lights. This fact was 
revealed by Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, director of 
the Eastman Kodak Company in charge of Re- 
search and Development. Astronomers, it has been 
learned, used the new emulsion recently in making 
observations seeking to discover whether there is 
water in the atmosphere of Mars. The necessary 
time for exposing plates in the spectroscope was 
reduced from ten hours to four in the observations 
in question. This appreciable speeding up of the 
exposure time is naturally of great value to 
astronomy. 
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